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qt the Works of His Hand are so Beautiful, what 
must it be to Stand in His Presence?” 


fDuring the latter part of the lingering illness of 
Rev. George Jones, late Chaplain of the United 
States Naval Asylum, at Philadelphia, it was the 
privilege of the writer frequently tostand by the 
ypedside of the dying Christian, and to hear him 
‘bear witness to that living faith which lighted his 
pathway through the dark valley. On one occasion, 
entering his apartment as the morning sunlight 
was streaming through the casement window,I ven- 
tured the remark: “This is a beautifal morning 
on earth.’ Summoning his remaining strength, 
while a smile of pleasure lighted up his features, 
the response came, in clear and joyous tones: “If 
the works of God’s hand are so beautiful, what 
must it be tostand in His presence!” Miss Pollard 
has embodied the thought in the following beauti- 
ful lines. J.C. G.J 


‘¢sWHAT MUST IT BE?”’ 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Bach day his pilgrim feet drew nearer, nearer 
To the enchanting goal; 

Each day those hidden glories opened clearer 
To his enfranchised soul. 


Each day the clouds that lay upon his vision 
Were lifted, one by one, 

And by the brightness of those beams elysian, 
He knew his race was run. 


No more for him the bitter conflict rages; 
Death offers sweet release; 

And, resting surely on the “ Rock of Ages,” 
He smiles—and all is peace. 


The morning sun, in fullest tide of splendor, 
Streams through the curtained room, 

And bathes his couch in light so warm and tender, 
There is no space for gloom. 


A brighter glory rests upon the dying; 
New sunlight enters in; 

And on the narrow bed where he is lying, 
There is no place for sin. 


“Tf God such beauty unto earth has given, 
With ever-bounteons hand, 

What must it be within those courts of Heaven, 
Where we desire to stand ?”’ 


What must it be?—oh, glory-gilded portal! 
Death holds the golden key, 
And when the mortal shall become immortal, 
_ We'll know—for we shall see! 
New York, Feb. 22d, 1870. 
Se ee 


GOD ROCKS THEM BOTH. 


gg following happy incident we find 
in The Congregationalist : 

On arecent Sabbath morning, I !earned 
thata neighboring Methodist church was to 
come over and worship with its sister 
church in our village, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Presiding Elder of the dis- 
trict. ‘‘A love feast’’ was to be held before 
the regularservices. Having never attend- 
ed one, I dropped in, and not only satisfied 








my curiosity, but was spiritually profited. 
Soon after entering, I heard, amidst ear- 
nest Amens, the pastor’s wife say, that she 
‘*was rocked in the cradle of the Methodist 
church, and dandled on its knees.’’ The 
pastor asking me to ‘‘come forward and say 
something,’’ I referred to that remark by 
his wife, and said, ‘‘I was rocked in the 
cradle of the Congregational church. I 
thanked God that these different organiza- 
tions were only cradles; that if we were 
true Christians, God was our common Fa- 
ther, and Jesust Christ Elder Brother to 
all of us.’’ To this remark there were many 
fervent Amens. The Elder following, 
clinched it by saying: ‘‘These different 
denominations are only cradles; these two 
churches here, so unlike in so many re- 
spects, area unit in Christ; they are only 
cradles, but God rocks them both!” 


=_ 
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CONCERNING HEDGEHOGS. 


BY THE REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 
USKIN remarks that the old monks 
thought that hedgehogs ate grapes by 
rolling themselves over and over where the 
grapes lay onthe ground. What fruit stuck 
to their spines they carried off and ate. 

Now this animal is found not in the vine- 
yard alone, but in many other places. Let 

us go to the hedgehog and learn a lesson. 
There isa hedgehog among human bipeds 
which has the singular habit of using only 
those portions of the Bible which suit it. 
This hog, having a peculiarly constituted 
mind, rolls over and over the broad field of 
Scripture, but carries off, sticking to his 
spines, nothing but the hard texts, such as 
the curse pronounced on Canaan, Jonah 
and the whale, &c. Or another hog of the 
same family rolls over and over, and comes 
forth from the Bible field bristling all around 
with texts which seem to sustain a pet 
theory. The trouble with these hedgehogs 
is, that they press out the juice of the grape 
and leave it behind, until they come from 
the vineyard with nothing but indigestible 
grape-skins sticking to their spines. Such 
readers of the Bible receive no benefit. The 
Bible was not intended to be a book of puz- 
zles, nor a storehouse of curious theories. It 
is very unfortunate for a person to have a 
mind so constituted that it carries off only 
the skins of truth. And what makes it 
worse, is, that they are not content to feed 
themselves upon these indigestible things, 
but take a peculiar delight in inviting their 
friendstosupwiththem. Ialways feel like 
running when I see my spined friend ap- 
proach with the dried skins rattling around 





him, and I feel like shouting “‘ Juice, juice, 
my friend, is what you want. Get a full 
draught of Bible wine, and you will be 
ashamed of the worthless grape-skins.”’ 

I have also seen a Sunday-school com- 
posed mainly of hedgehogs. I believe that 
such schools are not numerous. There are 
some, however, The children read and 
read, roll over and over, and what happens 
to stick to their spines they carry away. If 
you enter such a school, a cheerful buzzing 
(the creaking of the grape-skins) greets you. 

My friend, you who are a Sunday-school 
teacher, learn a lesson from the parable of 
the hedgehog. Do not be content to feed 
your pupils with dried grape-skins. Give 
them juice, and pulp. 


~~—- <= 


LOVING THE UGLY ONES, 


N one of his late ‘‘ Lecture-room Talks,’? 
Mr. Beecher says some things that are 
well worthy of the attention of Sunday- 
school teachers, especially those who 
labor in mission fields. The subject of the 
talk is the duty of men to know each other 
better and to speak to each other oftener, 
and to become better acquainted with their 
poorer brethren : 

‘*T wish,’’ says he, ‘‘ that the poor would 
speak to me oftener. I cannot remember 
all the members of my church and congre- 
gation, and certainly not all the members 
of the Sunday-school, and therefore do not 
speak to some of them when I meet them, 
unless they speak to me first; but none of 
them ever spoke to me, I think, without 
finding that I, for one, was glad.” 

Then admitting that pride is at the root 
of the difficulty when he has failed to greet 
and to recognize the humblest that he 
meets, he adds: ‘‘But I san very truly say 
that there are no persons so lowly, and no 
persons so poor, that it does not give me 
more pleasure to have them speak to me, 
than it does them. I never havea child 
meet me on the street and speak to me, that 
I don’t feel happier for it. 


‘*Last night, when I went over to the Con- 
ference of Churches, I found two little girls 
standing in the door-way of the vestry, 
where the collation was waiting; and the 
moment I came in they both rushed to me. 
I kissed them, of course. I found that they 
were two little children that had been babes 
in a window opposite my house, where the 
family lived some years ago. They were 
eightor ten years old, but I recollected that 
I had seen them there climbing in the 
window. And there was nothing that 
happened all yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning, which gave me more pleasure than 
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the thought that they remembered me, and 
that it was a matter of importance to them 
to geta chance to speak tome. It mademe 
happy all the evening; and I have thought 
about it a hundred times since. 

‘‘Tt is not troublesome for me to be inte- 
rested in clean-faced, neat, nicely dressed 
children, I like them so well. And the 
poor that are moral, and self-respecting, 
and decorous, my equals in many things, 
and in some things, often, my superiors— 
these I have no trouble in making my com- 
panions. But the dirty-faced, impudent 
children—these are the ones that I find it 
hardest tolike. When a boy comes tagging 
after me, and crying, 


‘Henry Ward Beecher, 
He is a screecher,” 


and now and then puts in a stone by way of 
punctuation, I confess that I have such a 
humility as not exactly to see the Christ 
thatisin him. I do not find any great dif- 
ficulty in loving well-behaved ¢hildren ; but 
when I think of the little rascai that gotsome 
ten dollars out of me, and about two hundred 
and fifty dollars out of others, on the pretence 
of setting up a newsboy’s place—the wiliest 
and most plausible jail-bird that I ever 
knew—then loving is not quite so easy! 
That is a test. 

‘Now, any of you can get along with chil- 
dren that are beautiful and well-bred ; but 
can you take those that are ugly, and that 
are ugly to you, in all their unloveliness, in 
all the distortions of their unjointed and 
unset character, and look upon them with 
compassion for their wickedness, and with 
a desire to make them better? Can you 
have toward them a feeling allied to that 
which God had toward the world, when, 
though it was his enemy, he so loved it and 
pitied it that he gave his own Son to die 
for it, that there might be salvation deve- 
lopedin it? Weare not Christ’s till we can 
look, to a certain extent, not upon the 
comely, but upon the unattractive, as Christ 
does. We must look upon men that are in 
‘the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity,’’ and have a feeling toward them, 
which, in spite of their ugliness, can find 
in them food for sympathy and yearning, if 
we would be Christ’s. When we can do 
that, we shall be like Christ, and not be- 
fore,” 
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SHE DON’T KNOW HOW. 


66 (oe Charley, it is almost time for 
Sunday-school. Are you ready ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’m ready, but I don’t want 
to go.”’ 

‘““Why not, my son? I thought you 
loved your Sunday-school.”’ 

**So I do, mother, when my teacher is 
there, but she is gone and I don’t want to 
go. This new teacher don’t know how.’’ 

So I heard a little boy say a few weeks 
ago, and I haveoften sadly wondered since 
if any of my class thus thought or spoke of 
me. And feeling my ignorance, I trust I 
have prayed that Jesus would teach me 
how. 





Can your class say thus dear fellow 
teacher? Do you know how to study the 
lesson, to ‘get it within your own head and 
heart? Do you know how to interest your 
class and keep them interested ? You think 
you know? Then are you doing it? 

More than all else, do you know how to 
teach them of Christ’s love, so that they 
shall long for it? To teach them of their 
own sin, so that they shall loathe and leave 
it? If you do not know all this, remember 
there is One who says, ‘If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth 
liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall be 
given.”’ 

Thus asking, you cannot fail to know. 

How blessed to hear one of these little 
ones say, ‘‘My teacher knows how to lead 
me to Jesus.”’ 

What earthly knowledge can be com- 
pared with this? J. H. M. 

—~> <-> - 
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BUT ONCE. 


BY MRS. J. E. MCCONAUGHY. 


it was said by a most excellent Quaker, 
‘‘ T expect to pass through this world but 
once. If there be, therefore, any kindness 
I can show, or any good thing I can do to 
any fellow human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not defer it or neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again.’ 

This is a good thought for us to take up 
with usin the morning, and bear with us 
all through theday. We shall meet oppor- 
tunities of doing kindly deeds and of bene- 
fitting others from the moment we leave 
our chamber and mingle with others until 
wesink again toslumber. ‘‘ Noman liveth 
to himself”? in this working-day world. 
How sweet to remember at nightfall that 
we have filled the day full of good deeds. 
How sad to reflect that we have thrown 
away all our golden opportunities. It is 
like gold lost in the depths of ocean. It will 
not come back to our hand again. Weshall 
pass that way but once. 


Especially are opportunities of doing good 
to souls lost by this cruel neglect. The de- 
cisive moment is unimproved. It does not 
come to us twice. Oh, to feel, as Baxter 
did, the privilege of doing good to souls! 
Towards the close of his career, a man was 
obliged to attend him into the pulpit to 
prevent his falling backwards upon the 
steps, and to support him, if need be, in the 
pulpit. It was feared, the last time he 
preached, that he would die before the ex- 
ercises were concluded. But with it all he 
felt the utter nothingness of his works as a 
ground of merit. When one spoke of them 
on his last day, he answered, ‘‘I was but a 
pen in God’s hand, and what praise is due 
to a pen ?”’ 

Oh, what unavailing regret we store up 
for ourselves by neglecting the passing mo- 
ments! Before we areaware, the precioussoul 
of our friend is in eternity. What teacher 
long in the Sabbath-school has not had 
cause to mourn a beloved scholar called 
away unprepared! How surely the thought 
comes home, ‘‘ Had I been as faithful as I 








might, that soul might have been saved |!) 
Let us do the work of to-day as though to- 
morrow our account would be sealed up, 
If we felt that this was our last work on 
earth, what an importance would it have. 
in our eyes! With-regard to those we in- 
fluence, it may as certainly be a final work, 
We cannot come back to it again. 


> <> 


WHY IS IT? 


BY THE REV. THOS, STREET. 


LADY member of my church said to 

me once, ‘‘ Why is it that my chil- 
dren are not inclined to be religious? I 
see other children whose whole tendency 
is to piety—uniting with the church early 
in life, interested in devotional services, 
and growing in strong attachment to the 
church, while mine are becoming more- 
worldly every day. Why is it?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T send them to Sunday-school; I take 
them to church every fair Sabbath; but no 
impressions of piety are made upon them. 
I cannot understand it.”’ 

I proposed a few questions: 

‘*Do you show any particular religious 
example daily to your children in the 
household ?”? 

‘“‘T cannot say that I do; but they know 
that I am a professor.’’ 

‘** You say that you send them to Sabbath- 
school and to church; do you converse 
with them about the sermon they have 
heard, or the lesson of the Sabbath-school? 
or do you not rather discuss trifles of no 
religious bearing before them upon their 
return ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid the former is never done, 
and the latter often. Still, there can’t be 
much harm in that.’’ 

‘*Do you ever speak to them personally 
about religious duties ?”’ 

‘*No, I do not like to; it is a very deli- 
cate subject.’’ 

‘*Do you have family worship? Do your 
children ever hear your voice raised to 
heaven for them, and thus know that you 
have an interest in their religious wel- 
fare?”’ 

‘‘ No, we never had family worship. My 
husband and I are both diffident, and 
never could bring ourselves to pray aloud ; 
but we do pray for them in secret.”’ 

‘*Do you allow them indiscriminate read- 
ing—newspapers, magazines, books, what- 
ever they fancy ?”’ 

“Yes; we never trouble ourselves about 
that. They go to the circulating library 
and suit themselves; reading, you know, 
is improving to their minds,”’ : 

‘Do you cultivate worldly tastes in them, 
force them into godless society, indulge and 
foster the love of fashion, send them to 
dancing-schools, take them to the opera 
and theatre, and thus nurture a keen relish 
for irreligious pursuits ?”’ 

‘Yes; they must have some amusement; 
their companions all do the same, and we 
want them to be in the best society.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ now look at the matter 
in the light in which you yourself have put. - 
it. You are a professing Christian and 
want your children to be the same. Yet 
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you do nothing to make them such. You 
give them no religious counsel. You set 
them no religious example. You exercise 
no religious care over them—let them (those 
whom you are appointed to lead and mould) 
go where they please, read what they please, 
associate with whom they please. You 
foster their natural pride and vanity by in- 
dulging their worldly taste. You impose 
no restraint, no self-denial. You educate 
them in the belief that the highest success 
in life is to move in good society, which 
means fashionable society, irrespective of 
its morality. You give them no character- 
training. You use no plastic power to 
shape them after the Divine pattern, and 
yet you are surprised that they are just 
what you are insensibly making them. 
They naturally look to you as their guide. 
Your authority over them is absolute, and 
yet they see nothing in your life and hear 
nothing from your lips to elevate their 
thoughts to a higher character. Nor is 
this all. You not only do nothing, but you 
give them up toa power that is incessantly 
influencing them away from Christ. They 
mingle in scenes where godlessness is at- 
tractive, where religion is debased before 
them—they learn to feel that it is humilia- 
ting to be a Christian. The very vainest 
thoughts are nurtured. The world is never 
idle; it is always attracting, infatuating, 
educating. You relinquish your hold upon 
your children and give them to the world, 
and then are amazed that they are worldly! 
You sleep, and while you sleep the devil 
sows tares. God will ask you for those 
children by-and-bye. He has given you 
power, positive resources for their training, 
and He will ask you to give them back to 
him fitted to dwell with him forever. What 
can you say when that demand is made? 


“If when you goto your room to-night 
an angel, all-beautiful and glorious, should 
appear before you and say, ‘I am com- 
manded of God, from whom I-come, to 
deliver to you a precious jewel. Its value 
is beyond estimate. It is to be placed 
finally in the crown of; Jesus, there to re- 
main forever. I deliver it to you for safe 
keeping until it is called for. If you guard 
it carefully it will grow more beautiful and 
precious every day; if you neglect it, it 
will be marred and ruined. This is God’s 
trust to you; watch it well.’ What would 
you do? 

‘That trust would never be absent from 
your thought. You would scarcely dare to 
take your eye from it. You would be in- 
spired by it to unrelaxing diligence. No- 
thing would be neglected to secure its safety. 
You would bind it upon your very heart, 
and defend it with your life. And when 
the day came on which to deliver it up, you 
would be proud to present it with lustre in- 
creased, a jewel worthy of its setting. If it 
should be proposed to you to throw it into 
the street, to send it to be exhibited to vul- 
gar eyes and fingered by irreverent hands, 
you would draw back with horror. 


-*And yet God has given you such a 
treasure in yourchild. An immortal soul, 
purchased by Christ’s blood, is entrusted to 


your care. You are to beautify it by in- 
struction and example. As you regard it, 
it will be a jewel for the King’s crown, or 
a darkened, blighted spirit, unfitted for 
heavenly companionship. And how do 
you respect this trust? You throw it off 
from your keeping. You fail to watch it. 
You permit the King’s enemies to surround 
it and impress their taint upon it. Itis 
daily slipping away from you while you 
are swiftly going to God to account for it. 

‘‘The reason why your children are irre- 
ligious is plain from your own acknowledg- 
ment. The fault is not theirs, but yours. 
Change your treatment; give your children 
healthful amusement—such as will be good 
for soul and body; teach them to look 
away from the simplest follies for their en- 
joyment. Be what a mother should be to 
her children—a spiritual director. Establish 
a confidence with them about religious 
matters. Let their eyes read upon your 
heart an intense desire for their salvation. 
Surround them with a religious atmos- 
phere. Show them that to be a Christian 
is to be cheerful, joyous, sunny, while it is 
exalted purity. Teach them the sweetness, 
the ineffable delight of communion with 
God. Ask God’s help upon this course, and 
you will see the result you claim to desire.”’ 
—The Christian Union. 


a te 
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‘“*SEE THAT JESUS GETS; IT ALL.’’ 
BY T, L. BAILY. 


“She of her want did cast in all that she had, 
even all her living.’’—Mark 12: 44, 
Oh! “See that Jesus gets it all,” 
Dear sinner, did you say ?— 
Or wait you for another call, 
A more convenient day? 
That day may never come in view,— 
Your heart belongs to God—not you. 


(Chorus. ) 
Oh! let my Jesus have it all; 
Is aught I have my own? 
Have I not heard His gentle call? 
Or is my heart a stone? 
Oh! Saviour, let me give to Thee 
Myself—my all, Thy love to see, 


Oh! ‘See that Jesus gets it all,’’ 
Dear sinner, can you give ?— 
And will you on His mercy fall,— 
Accept His grace and live? 
Then keep not back the smallest part, 
But yield to God a willing heart, 
Oh! let my Jesus, &c. 


Oh! “See that Jesus gets it all.” 
Say, Christian, is it so— 
Phat you’ve obeyed His gentle call, 
And given all you owe? 
Does Jesus reign in you supreme? 
And is His love your constant theme? 
Oh! let my Jesus, &c. 


Yes, ‘‘See that Jesus gets it all,’’ 
All that His children owe,— 
Our offrings bring, before Him fall— 
Our faith and love to show. 
And let our inmost heart be stirred, 
To take our Saviour at His word. 
Oh! let my Jesus, &c, 


0 RE 
MOHAMMEDANS say that one hour of jus- 

tice is worth seventy years of prayer. One 

act of charity is worth a century of elo- 





quence. 
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THE LITTLE THREADS. 


| y! we were placed before a loom, in which 

was an intricate piece of weaving, and 
should attempt, with unskillful hands, to 
weave the web, what a marring we should 
make of the;whole plan. Butif a master- 
weaver stood behind us, patiently directing 
every cast of the shuttle, how different 
would be the result. How the little threads 
of light and dark, over which we had been 
soimpatient, would come out beautifully in 
the pattern. How the work would have 
been spoiled without them. 

So when we grow ruthless over the web 
of life we are weaving, and would cast out 
all the little threads of dark, taking the 
work in our own hands, let us remember, 
what a marring we should make of even a 
piece of tapestry. How much less know- 
ledge have we of planning a life that must 
last eternally. Let us try to realize that 
all these little threads, these small per- 
plexities and vexations which so try us, 
are really important parts of the grand 
whole which the Master is working out for 
us. 

What we count the great events of life, 
the things we prepare for and think of 
the greaieSt importance, when they have 
passed by, often leave but a faint ins press. 
Their influence over us is slight. Buta 
morning’s conversation, a paragraph ina 
letter, the ‘‘ chance’’ meeting of a friend in 
the street, may decide our whole course 
through life. It is the little things of our 
life that are great in their results. Let us 
learn then properly to value them, and 
rightly to improve them. God estimates 
them not as wedo. He does not count the 
dollars involved in a transaction to esti- 
mate it as great or small. A million of 
dollars count no more than a single penny 
in his balance. But the eternal prinviples 
involved, the results which stretch on for- 
ever, he brings in to the estimate. When 
we learn to look on the ‘‘ small things’”’ of 
life, as of his appointment. then will they 
rise in our minds to their true dignity and 
importance. J. E. L. 


a a 


DreEeP SEA Joys.—Priceless as the gift of 
utterance may be, the practice of silence in ' 
some respects far excels it. Do you think 
me a Quaker? Well, be it so. Herein I 
followed George ox most lovingly; for I 
am persuaded that we most of us think too 
much of speech, which after all is nothing 
but the shell ofthought. Quiet contempla- 
tion, still worship, unuttered rapture, these 
are mine when my best jewels are before 
me. Brethren, rob not your heart of the 
deep-sea joys; miss not the far-down life 
by forever babbling among the broken 
shells a::d foaming surges of the shore.— 
Spurgeon. 

a <> 

SEEKING the good of others gives a man 
tact, makes him amiable, and fills him 
with the most exquisite sense of propriety. 
He knows how todo good in the right way. 
There is ever so much Scripture against 
doing good with noise and racket. 
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Please consult this column every week. 





Our Sabbath-School Emporium.—Nearly 
two years ago the publication office of The 
Sunday-School Times, with its associate book 
business, was removed from its former compa- 
ratively obscure location, to an eligible"{posi- 
tion on one of the principal thoroughfares of 
the city. The growth of our business seemed 
to demand this change, and we determined to 
establish at 608 Arch street a Sabbath-School 
Emporium of all the useful appliances and 
publications needed in a proper prosecution 
of the Sunday-school work. As we anticipa- 
ted, the experience of two years has proved, 
that an establishment of this kind would 
attract the interest and attention of great 
numbers of Sunday-school folks. Our rooms 
have been resorted to both by friends in the 
city and strangers visitingit. All are cordially 
welcomed and invited to every facility we 
possess or can afford them. We have an inte- 
resting display of Helps for Teachers, Super- 
intendents’ Records, Bible Dictionaries, Com- 
mentaries, Librarians’ Registers, Teachers’ 
Class- Books, Music Books, Illustrated Papers, 
Bible Maps, Question Books, Reward Cards, 
Blackboards, Certificates, Medals, &c., &c. In 
addition to the above we have a large stock of 
the choicest Sunday-school library books pub- 
lished. It is well known that for years we 
have given special attention to the work of 
selecting libraries, guaranteeing the excellence 
of every volume where the choice is entrusted 
to our judgment and care; and we are now 
prepared to supply our SELEcT LIBRARY 
Booxs on such terms as cannot fail to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to any school. Correspon- 
dence, or an interview, with Sunday-school 
workers is always promptly and courteously 
welcomed. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE- 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Breti’s Household,” &c., &c. 








CHAPTER X. 
RS. THORNTON opened the conversa- 
tion at once, and with an appearance of 
kindly interest that won the confidence of the 
young stranger. 

“*T hope you will feel quite free with me, my 
dear,” she said, ‘‘and allow me to be the same 
with you. I want to ask you some questions, 
if you will pardon the apparent impertinence. 
I need not say that I desire to join with Mr. 
Thornton in doing all I can to make your re- 
sidence with us pleasant and useful.”’ 

‘*T thank you very much for taking such an 
interest in me,’ said Elfrida, with a beaming 
countenance. ‘‘I feel as though there is so 
much for me to learn that I know nothing 
about; and I’m sure ] shall be greatly obliged 
to you or any one who will teach me.”’ 
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“You are an heiress, my dear,” and as she 
made this remark, Mrs, Thornton looked at 
Elfrida as though it were a fact hitherto un- 
known, or, at least, not understood in its full 
importance. ‘‘ You have a large fortune, and 
are in your twentieth year, I believe?” 

Elfrida bowed, and answered ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘¢Old enough to be married and established 
in life,” proceeded Mrs. Thornton. 

“Me!” exclaimed Elfrida. ‘‘Why, Mrs. 
Thornton, I haye not begun to go to schgol 
yet.”’ 

“‘Ttis all very well to talk about school and 
study, Miss Lowe,” returned Mrs. Thornton, 
laughingly, ‘‘ but it is the very last thing that 
you need. Ofcourse, in order to make a good 
appearance in society, you must dance, play, 
and understand French, and you ought to have 
masters at once. As to the French, it is not 
necessary to know anything more than halfa 
dozen or so phrases, to use in conversation; 
they sound well, and give one the impression 
that you are quite ascholar. Miss Robbins is 
qualified to teach French. You are welcome 
to her services.”’ 


“Indeed,” interposed Elfrida, ‘‘ it would not 
satisfy me to study just for the sake of being 
able to make a show of alittle knowledge. I 
want to study French, but I don’t care to take 
music lessons, for I never would make a good 
player, much as I love music. And I think I 
will not take dancing lessons, either.” 


“Why, my dear, indeed you must!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ You will be very 
unfashionable if you don’t dance. Every one 
dances here, and I’m sure you would enjoy it 
exceedingly. I hope you haven’t any of those 
foolish antiquated notions aboutits being wrong 
to dance for amusement, have you?”’ 

‘*T am a member of the church,’’ answered 
Elfrida, blushing and hesitating, and quite 
ashamed of herself for doing either. 

“Well, what of that?’’ said Mrs. Thornton. 
‘“*Does your being achurch member hinder 
your dancing?” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Elfrida. ‘ Atleast 
Iam sure Elder Chapman would not think it 
right. The members of our church never 
dance.” 

‘“‘But the members of other churches do,”’ 
said Mrs. Thornton, almost sharply. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, the Rev. Dr. C., and the Rev. Dr. A., 
and Rev. Mr. B., and I don’t know how many 
more clergymen, attend soirees, and parties, 
and wedding receptions, where members of 
their own churches dance, and so far from ap- 
pearing displeased, they seem to enjoy looking 
on. Ofcourse they don’t dance themselves, 
because it wouldn’t be quite the thing; but 
their children do, which you will allow is 
about the same asthough they did. You must 
remember, Miss Elfrida, that Clintonville is a 
very small part of the world,’’ she added, pat- 
ting Elfrida on the shoulder, with asmile, ‘‘and 
the people, though doubtless very honest and 
worthy, are scarcely capable of judging what 
is best for a young lady who is to enter fa- 
shionable city society. You surely cannot fail 
to see already the wide difference that exists 
between Clintonville and New York ?” 


‘“‘Yes,’’ said Elfrida, “glancing around the 
spacious and elegant apartment with a half- 
smothered sigh, ‘‘there is a great difference, 
but I cannot understand how a thing that is 
wrong for me to do there, can be right for me 
to do here.”’ 

“* Perhaps you will look at the whole matter 
very differently after you have been here a 
little while,”’ replied Mrs. Thornton. ‘I really 











shall beg you to take dancing lessons, how. 
ever, whether you dance in company or not, 
because—pray do not feel hurt by my frank. 
ness—you really need them, to give you grace 
of carriage and more easy manners.” 

“T am very awkward, I know,” said EI- 
frida, with crimson cheeks, “especially here, 
I never knew what to do with my hands or 
my feet, though I can take care of my feet 
pretty well, now that I wear long dresses, [I 
would like to be more graceful, I am sure, 
only I don’t want to do anything I ought not, 
for the sake of it.”’ 


“Of course not,’’ assented Mrs. Thornton, 
**T am sure I wouldn’t for the world urge you 
against your conscience, but you see how dif- 
ferent it is to take private lessons for such a 
purpose, from what it is to dance at balls and 
parties. It is settled, then, that Monsieur 
Dantzig shall comeimmediately, and I am very 
glad, for really you ought to commence 
without delay. And now, my dear,’ she 
proceeded, talking very rapidly, in order 
to drown Elfrida’s faintly uttered expostula- 
tion, ‘‘to return to the point from which we 
started. As I said, a young lady, especially if 
she is rich, need trouble her head but little 
about learning. She wants to understand the 
art of dressing well, and of making herself 
agreeable, and you will be surprised to find 
how much of your time this will consume. By 
the way, do you intend to wear mourning for 
your grandmother ?” 

Elfrida, surprised by the abruptness of the 
question, and still more by the business-like 
manner in which it was put, replied that she 
did not. 

“T don’t know what to advise,’ said Mrs. 
Thornton, looking as perplexed as though she 
had been suddenly called upon to decide a 
question of the gravest importance. ‘Really, 
my dear, as a token of respect, since you are 
to inherit her estate, it seems no more than 
proper that you should wear black for a year; 
but then, black will be dreadfully unbecoming 
to you, and if you wear it, of course you can’t 
go quite as much into society as you otherwise 
would. Really, itis a very trying question.” 


‘*Tt is not trying to me,” said Elfrida, look- 
ing somewhat puzzled, nevertheless. ‘My 
grandmother disapproved of the custom of 
dressing in mourning, and for that reason, if 
for no other, I should not wear it. But, Mrs, 
Thornton, I would very much prefer to spend 
a year or two quietly, as I told Mr. Thornton. 
Iam sure] shall not be happy if Iam bound 
by the laws of fashion or society; I wasn’t 
made for it, andif I cannot study here, I would 
much prefer going to school.” 

** Nonsense,” laughed Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ You 
will feel quite differently in a week or two, my 
word for it. You have a mania on the subject 
of study, I really believe, and if you insist, I 
suppose it must be gratified. How would you 
like Miss Robbins for a teacher ?”” 

‘* Really I don’t know,” replied Elfrida, re- 
calling the tall, ungraceful figure and melan- 
choly face of the lady beside whom she had sat 
at break fast. 

‘*She knows everything,” said Mrs, Thorn- 
ton, “that is, everything that is solid, and 
above the comprehension’of poor, silly mortals 
like me. She has had fine advantages for 
learning such things, for her father, who was 
a great scholar, taught her himself. Her mo- 
ther died when she wasonly a year or two old, 
and after that Mr. Robbins just devoted him- 
self to her, and they,were always together, 
until he died two”or three years ago. Since 
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then she has been with us, and my husband 
insists that she shall stay until she has a home 
of her own, which will not be very soon, I 
fancy. She is a wise person, and very muchof 
a lady, but so peculiar, you have no idea!’’ 

“Tf Mr. Thornton thinks it best, I would 
like to recite to her,’’ said Elfrida, who was 
much interested in this sketch of Miss Rob- 
bins’s history. 

“Oh, he would be delighted,’’ said Mrs. 
Thornton. ‘‘Sheis a great protege of his, and 
he has a very absurd idea that sheis not happy 
with us. I am sure I don’t know why she 
should not be; she is treated in all respects 
like one of the family, and has nothing to do 
but to teach Dyke, and occasionally assist me 
in little ways. But, dear me! how the morn- 
ing is slipping away. It is almost half-past 
eleven, and at twelve my dress-maker is 
coming to consult with us about your ward- 
robe. I assure you it was a difficult matter to 
persuade her to come, but I promised her your 
custom.”’ 

“T could have gone to her just as well and 
saved her the trouble,’’ said Elfrida. 

“Precisely what I did not wish you to do;” 
and Mrs. Thornton smiled blandly. ‘‘ Your 
dress is not quite suitable to wear in New 
York, my dear, though perfectly neat and ap- 
propriate for Clintonville. You must have an 
entirely new outfit before making your debut 
in the city; and so I shall be obliged to keep 
you in fora day or two. What am I to call 
you ?” she went on, laying her jeweled finger 
on Elfrida’s hand with a caressing gesture. 
‘Shall it be Miss Lowe?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,’ replied Elfrida, ‘‘ unless 
you want me to be homesick. No one ever 
called me that at home.’’ 

“Elfrida is a beautiful name,’’ said Mrs. 
Thornton, ‘‘but I think, for familiar conversa- 
tion, I should like Elfie, if you do not object?” 

“T like, that very well, but nothing sounds 
so pleasant to me as Friday.” 

“Only because you are accustomed to it, my 
dear.’’ 

At this moment a servant entered with the 
announcement that Madame Tolet had arrived, 
and was waiting below. 

‘Show her up here, Johnson,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, ‘‘and now, Elfie,” she added, as she 
left the room, ‘‘ you will allow Madame and 
me to decide what you shall wear this season.”’ 


Elfrida bowed assent, glad to be relieved of 
all care or responsibility in the matter. 

Mrs. Thornton was now in her element. She 
greeted Madame Tolet with a gracious smile, 
and for the next hour Elfrida sat quietly by, 
listening to the conversation.that passed be- 
tween them, though more than half of it was as 
utterly beyond her comprehension as though 
it had been in an unknown tongue. 

When, after this prolonged interview, the 
dressmaker smiled and bowed herself out, 
Mrs. Thornton expressed her satisfaction in 
no measured terms. ‘‘ Madame’s taste is ex- 
quisite,’”’ she affirmed. ‘She will make quite 
a different person.of you, Elfie. Indeed, I 
doubt whether you will recognize yourself, I 
have passed a delightful morning!’ 

An involuntary smile flitted over Elfrida’s 
lips. 

‘*Have you enjoyed it, my dear? I fancied 
that you looked rather weary when Madame 
was taking your measure.”’ 

“*T wasn’t tired at all,” said Elfrida, “though 
I cannot really say that Ienjoyed being mea- 
sured, or having so much time spent in talk- 

ng about what Ishould wear. It all seems so 





strange to me. But when it is over, and the 
things are made, I suppose I shall not be trou- 
bled again for a great while.”’ 

‘Oh, what a mistake,’’ cried Mrs. Thornton, 
laughing. ‘‘ You must not imagine that you 
are to be relieved of these discussions and cares 
so easily. There is always something to be 
done in the way of dress-making, if one does 
not wish to be quite behind the times. But I 
won’t discourage you, my dear. You willsoon 
get accustomed to such things, and I venture 
to say, will like them quite as well as I do. 
Really, if it weren’t for shopping and dressing, 
I believe I should die of ennui.’’ 


Elfrida’s eyes opened wide, and she looked 
at Mrs. Thornton in mute surprise, but at the 
same moment the lady looked at her watch, 
and started up almost in dismay, exclaiming, 

“Why, really, it is one o’clock, and I en- 
gaged to drive with Vickey at half-past two. 
I shall scarcely have timeto dress. Pray, will 
you amuse yourself as you like best, Elfie, 
while we are away? You have permission to 
go wherever you please, but I fancy the library 
will prove the attraction of the house to a little 
book-worm like you. Come with me, and I 
will show you the way thither.” 


Very gladly Elfrida availed herself of this 
permission, and it was with a feeling of de- 
lighted relief that she entered the apartment 
which Mrs. Thornton laughingly designated 
as the Blue Beard chamber, and stood looking 
around her with a beaming countenance. 

The room was octagonal, and very plainly 
furnished, though with a view to the comfort 
and convenience of the occupants. It was a 
relief to the eye to rest on the sober tinted car- 
pet and curtains, after all the brilliant coloring 
and rich gilding of the other apartments, but 
Elfrida’s gaze lingered not here. Tables, 
chairs, and sofas were possessed of slight inte- 
rest compared with the contents of the book- 
cases, which covered six sides of the room from 
floor to ceiling, and upon which she gazed with 
eager delight. . 

‘* Here, at least, I shall be happy !’’ she ex- 
claimed, almost involuntarily. ‘‘I have seen 
just such places as this in my dream, O, so 
many times, but I thought I should see them 
only there. Itis too good to be true !”’ 

‘Do you, then, like books so much ?”’ 


Elfrida turned in the direction from whence 
the voice that addressed her came, and saw the 
half-hidden figure of Miss Robbins seated at 
the further end of the room, in the midst ofa 
huge pile of books and pamphlets. She had 
raised her eyes from her work and fixed them 
upon the face of the young girl with an expres- 
sion at once so sad and so sympathetic, that 
Elfrida, generally shy and bashful with stran- 
gers, felt herself drawn toward her, and step- 
ping forward, answered, 

“‘T am very fond of books. It is like a feast 
just to look at these nice bindings and covers. 
Do you suppose I can come here whenever I 
please and stay as long as I choose?” 

‘‘Certainly,’’ replied Miss Robbins, ‘atleast 
during the day. Mr. Thornton usually occu- 
pies the room in the evening, and prefers to be 
uninterrupted. He has one of the finest pri- 
vate libraries in the city.” 

‘*T would like to read every book there is 
here!’ cried Elfrida, with the eagerness of a 
child, ‘‘ but, of course, there are a great many 
that I could not understand.”’ 

‘‘-Yes,’’ said Miss Robbins,’”’ and many that 
you would be neither wiser nor happier for 
reading.” 

‘¢ Shall I disturb you if I stay here and look 





at some of these books?”’ asked Elfrida, 

“Me? No, indeed, I am not easily dis- 
turbed,’”’ answered Miss Robbins, with a me- 
lancholy smile. 

And Elfrida, satisfied on this point, began 
her delightful examination, with a light heart 
and a very bright face. 


FAITHFUL IS HE. 


B* the side of a rippling brook in one of 
the secluded glens of Scotland, there 
stands a low mud-thatched cottage, with 
its neat honey-suckled porch facing the 
south. Beneath this humble roof, on a 
snow-white bed, laid not long ago old 
Nancy, the Scotch woman, patiently and 
cheerfully waiting the moment when her 
happy spirit would take flight to ‘‘ man- 
sions in the skies;’’ experiencing, with 
holy Paul, ‘‘We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’”’ By 
her bedside, on a small table, lay her spec- 
tacles, and her well thumbed Bible—her 
‘‘ barrel and her cruse,’’ as she used to cail 
it—from which she daily, yea hourly, 
spiritually fed on the ‘‘ Bread of Life.”?” A 
young minister frequently called to see her. 
He loved to listen to her simple expressions 
of Bible truths; for when she spoke of her 
‘‘inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away,’’ it seemed but a 
little way off, and the listener almost 
fancied he heard the redeemed in heaven 
saying: ‘‘Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.”’ 

One day the young minister put to the 
happy saint the following question: ‘‘ Now, 
Nannie,’’ he said, ‘‘ what if, after all your 
prayers, and watching and waiting, God 
should suffer your soul to be eternally lost?” 
Pious Nannie raised herself on her elbow, 
and turning to him a wistful look, laid her 
right handonthe ‘‘ precious Bible,” which 
lay open before her, and quietly replied: 
‘* Ae, derie me, is that a’ the length ye hae 
got§ yet, mon?’’—and then continued, her 
eyes sparkling with almost heavenly 
brightness: ‘‘God would hae the greatest 
loss. Poor?Nannie would but lose her soul, 
and that would. be a great loss, indeed, but 
God would lose his honor and his charac- 
ter. Haven’t I hung my soul upon his 
‘exceeding great and precious promises ?’ 
and if he brak’ his word, he would make 
himself a liar, and a’ the universe would 
rush{intozconfusion.”’ 

By faith the old Scotch woman had casi 
her soul’sfsalvation upon God’s promise in 
Christ by’the gospel. In every sorrow she 
had found him a ‘‘very present help in 
trouble ;’’ and now about to leave the weary 
wilderness for her everlasting home, could 
she think that he would prove unfaithful 
tohis word? No. Sooner than poor Nan- 
nie’s soul be lost, God’s honor, God’s char- 
acter, God himself must be overturned, and 
‘’ the universe would rush into confu- 


sion!’’ Dear old pilgrim !—Selected. 
a oe 


THE Cross of Christ was the noontice of 
everlasting love, the meridian splendor of 
eternal mercy. 
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Weekly fesson. 


LESSON No. 11. 
(For Sunday, March 18, 1870.) 








TEXT.—MATTHEW#: 1-11. MARK 1: 12, 138. 
LUKE 4: 1-13. 


SUBJECT: The Temptation of Christ. 
MOTTO: Tempted of the Devil. 


PRAYER.—We beseech Thee, oh, Lord, by the 
mystery of our Saviour’s Temptation, to arm 
us with the same mind that was in Him; that 
those evils which the craft and subtlety of the De- 
vil or of man worketh against us, may, by Thy 
good providence, be brought to nought, that we, 
Thy servants, being hurt by no persecutions or 
Temptations, may evermore give thanks unto 
Thee in Thy Holy Church: through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


mmediately on coming to the clear conscious- 
ness of His Messiahship by the infinite communi- 
cation of the Holy Ghost (John 3: 34), and the posi- 
tive knowledge of His Divinity as well, by the 
word spoken from heaven, Jesus is led, driven, 
constrained by the Spirit into the-.wilder- 
mess, for a contest with the Prince of Evil. 

The Spirit is the Holy Ghost just given unto 
Him, as we learn from St. Luke. But His human 
spirit is also now really one with the Holy Ghost. 
It is not merely the organ of the Holy Ghost, as in 
the case of other men. In consequence of His mi- 
raculous incarnation (Luke 1: 35), and of the there- 
fore appropriate union which has now taken place 
in His developed consciousness, between His holy 
human spirit and the Divine Spirit, it matters not 


. whether we say that St. Matthew here means His 


human spirit, or the Divine Spirit, for from this 
time forth they are both one. He is henceforth 
alway clearly and consciously a Divine-Human 
Person, and His Spirit who comes upon His people 
is a Divine-Human Spirit, His Spirit. And thus is 
Jesus Himself really and truly present when His 
Spirit, His (Divine) human spirit, (which is Him- 
self) is present according to His promise. It was 
proper that He should be tempted as we are (Heb. 
2: 14-18) who became as we are that He might make 
us like Himself. 

It was proper—we may say it was necessary, 
since the first Adam had been tempted, and had 
lost everything for us, that the second Adam 
should also be tempted, and gain everything for 
us. The history of the creation of the race begins 
with the history of a duel between man, the Head 
of the race, and the devil. The history of the new 
creation begins with the history of a duel between 
the new Man, the new Head of the new-born race, 
and the same enemy of God and man, 

It is not necessary in a series of Lessons which 
assumes the truth of the Bible, to prove the exist- 
ence of a kingdom of evil in the universe, presided 
over by an evil spirit known as that old Serpent, the 
Devil, and Satan. It is everywhere clearly taught 
in the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. If the 
Bible is true at all, there is a real, personal Devil, 
as definite and positive an existence as is Jesus 
Himself, with whom He has the contest described 
in this Lesson. 

What form, if any, the tempter assumed in this 
instance, is not stated. When he tempted Adam 
he took possession of a serpent for that purpose. 
Sometimes he assumes the appearance of the good 
angels (2d Cor. 11:14). He may, on this occasion, 
have assumed the form of a pious traveller, of a 
member of the Sanhedrim, or of a distinguished 
nobleman, each in turn. Or, he may have really 
taken possession of, and spoken through, some 
such person or persons. Or, he may have tempted 
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the Saviour, as he often tempts us, by speaking 
these things directly to the heart, without external 
instrumentality. Whether temptation comes 
through instruments, or whether it come without 
instruments, directly from the Devil, matters not, 
The first and second temptations may easily have 
been through external instruments, But we can 
hardly conceive that the third was so. 

This duel with the Devil continued forty days 
and forty nights, and was so earnest and severe 
as to take away all sense of hungereven. The tu- 
mult of the soul overpowered the senses. We have 
recorded only the three temptations which con- 
cluded the contest, but from these we can infer the 
nature of the rest. They were temptations to fore- 
gothe work He had undertaken. Of course, the 
Devil did not know (Jesus Himself only just now 
knew assuredly) that the Saviour was Divine. The 
Divine nature in Him sosustained his otherwise 
weak human nature as to render it impossible that 
He should be overcome of evil. Yet He was really 
tempted, as really and truly as Adam had been, as 
really and truly as we are. 


I.—After the forty days’ contest Jesus was an 
hungered. (This is a participial construction, 
like a-fishing, in John 21:3. It had nearly fallen 
out of use in modern English, but is now again be- 
coming morecommon. The expression here sim- 
ply means hungry.) 

Satan, as usual, takes advantage of opportunities, 
He makes this very hunger a basis for a new temp- 
tation. It is really a temptation to assume the 
part simply of a wonder-worker, a miracle-monger; 
to adopt and use the common idea of miracles as a 
sort of magical power, to be exercised at the will 
of the individual possessing the power, and for 
such purposes as he chooses. The forged gospel of 
the infancy, and other similar writings, are full of 
miracles of this kind. But the miracles of Jesus 
were totally different. They were a part of His 
life-work. They were simply the outgoings of the 
power which dwelt in Him for the purposes of His 
mission. It was morally impossible that He could 
work them for Himselfindividually. In this re- 
spect, like every other man, He must put His trust 
in God,and depend upon Hisaid. And with this 
sentiment, taken out of Holy Scripture, He repels 
enticement. And yet it must have been avery 
severe temptation. It reverts to His new-found 
assurance of Sonship with God, and hints a proof 
thereof. It suggests, also, the absolute need of such 
deliverance, lest He die from exhaustion before 
His work is begun. And the stones look so much 
like loaves; and He is conscious of His power; and 
—Satan tempts,—but His trust is in God, and He 
fails not, 


IlL.—The second temptation occurs in Jerusalem. 
The pinnacle (or wing) of the temple looked 
down sheer 600 feet, into the valley of Jehosaphat. 
To fall safely there would prove His Divine-Mes- 
siaship to Himself and to others! And if the pro- 
mise of angelic protection belongs to all the pious, 
how much more tothe Well Beloved! The Devil 
is familiar with the Scriptures! and applies them 
wrongly! But Jesus is his match and more. He 
quotes a passage in its right application: Thou 
shalt not tempt, &c.—i. e., Thou shalt not put God 
to the proof whether or not He will do as He has said. 
To dosoimplies distrust of Him, andissin. The 
temptation was directly to put to the proof God’s 
statement of the Divine Messiahship of Jesus, as 
well as of protection and it is put away by—**It is 
written again,” <c, 


IfI.—The third temptation occurs upon a high 
mountain. The position furnishesa physical basis 
for the temptation, as did the hunger in the first, 
and the position in the second. All the king- 
doms of the world cannot be seen with the phy- 
sical eye, from any place, in a moment of time. 
Nor is the glory of them the object of sight at all. 
This must, then, have been a revelation to the in- 
ner sense. 

All these were under the dominion of Satan,— 
the god of this world de facto, though not de jure. 
His power to do what he said was a part of the 
temptation. And he could well afford to be honest 
in making the proffer. It was a temptation to ac- 
cept universal lordship without suffering, to reach 
the crown without bearing the cross. It was nota 
temptation to render Satan directly Divine honors. 
But simply to acknowledge universal Dominion as 








his gift, receiving it from him. Itis true thatevery 
act of submission to the will of Satan is putting 
him so far in the place of God, but this was kept in 
the back-ground. 

It is not difficult to see how strong this tempta- 
tion must have been. What might not a universal 
monarch do? What schemes of philanthropy and 
religion might he not carry out? How might he 
leaven society from above downward? How might 
he make his external power a means of inculcating 
internal good? And all this glorious, world-wide 
work he might enter upon at once! 

On the other hand, here were hunger and poverty 
and reproach and a few ignorant followers, and the 
cross! 

But what the world needed was not so much phi- 
lanthropy as religion! It needed a doctrine and 
an example and a Saviour to show the superiority 
of mind to matter, of time to eternity, of heaven to 
earth! A Redeemer, who might save from sin, in 
order to save from suffering. And the Saviour did 
not hesitate. Again He quotes Scripture. God 
alone is to be served. And Satan, having thus re- 
vealed himself in his true character, is driven 
away in His righteous indignation. 

He comes again afterward, it is true; probably 
often. But this primal defeat is the earnest and 
the prelude of defeat in every similar attempt, 
even until the end, when he and his legions shall 
be shut up in the bottomless pit forever. The tri- 
umph of Jesus in this case insures His triumph 
and the final triumph of His people over their 
enemy and His. And angels came and minis- 
tered unto Him in His mental and physical ex- 
haustion, as they also minister to His people (Heb, 
1: 14). 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Commence by singing— 
“This life is a battle.’—Happy Voices. 


Repeat Psalm 37: 1-5, 23-25, clause by clause, 
Follow with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Examine last Sabbath’s Lesson.—Testimony of 
the Holy Spirit to the Son of God. To-day’s Lesson 
is ‘Tempted of the Devil.” 

(This Lesson, above all others, is full of difficul- 
ties in bringing it forcibly before the infant mind, 
Yet there is no subject of more importance, there- 
fore should the teacher use great discretion in ap- 
plying it.) 


Questions and Explanations.—In the prayer just 
repeated, what did our Saviour teach us to ask for? 
1, In all things and above all things to seek His 
glory. 2, That He would take care of our bodily 
wants. 3. That our soul’s interests would be sub- 
ject to His care—in the forgiveness of our sins—in 
keeping us from temptation to sin—and in deliver- 
ing us from all evil. 4. That all this may be for 
His glory. 

What is it that whispers in your heart to do this 
or that thing which is good, and that makes you 
happy in doingit? Is it not God’s Holy Spirit? 
And what is it that tells you to get angry at every 
little thing, and say hateful words, and give angry 
blows? Is it God’s Holy Spirit which tells you to 
do this? What is it, then, the spirit of Satan? Do 
you not feel sometimes as though there were two 
strings pulling at your heart, one pulling one way, 
saying: ‘* Be good, be good;’’ while the other pull- 
ed the other way, saying, ‘‘I won't be good, I won’t 
be good.” I know alittle boy three years old; if 
you ask him what the birdie says, he will tell you, 
“Tf you want to be happy, be good! be good!”” The 
Holy Spirit says the same to you, “If you want tobe 
happy, be good, be good!” And is it only little chil- 
dren who feel this way? Abh,no. Old and young, 
rich and poor, have the two strings pulling at the 
heart, and some of the best people have the one 
pulling the hardest to draw them away from God 
(Rom, 7: 19-25). And what is this called? Tempta- 
tion. What is our subjectto-day? Repeat Matt. 4: 
1. Ovr Saviour also had to pass through tempta- 
tion (Heb, 4: 15,16). As I have told you, we have 
nothing to do or to suffer but what He did and suf- 
fered before us. What had taken place just before 
this? Had not God spoken from heaven, saying 
that Jesus was His beloved Son, in whom He was 
well pleased? And now God is going to try Him, 
to see if He would sin; for Jesus was man as well 
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as God—a man like unto ourselves, “yet without 
sin.’ And God speaks to us and tells us that He 
loves us, and then He gives us something very dif- 
ficult for us to do, toseeif we will obey Him and 
trust His love toward us. 

Suggestions.—God does not tempt tosin. He tries 
us to see if we will trust Him, and in doubting His 
faithfulness we are tempted tosin. He leaves us 
to choose His service or that of Satan. ‘‘ Whatever 
real mischief is done us, it is of our own doing; the 
Devil can only persuade, he cannot compel,” We 
must not pray to be led into temptation, for in so 
doing we lose the promised deliverance. The first 
temptation—that of a bodily necessity—hunger. 
“Fasted forty days and forty nights.’’ God can 
take away the desire for food, and yet preserve 
life (Ex. 34: 28.) ‘*And afterward was a-hungered.” 
Bodily necessities are often temptations to sin, 
therefore the prayer of Agur (Prov. 30: 8,9). ‘But 
trust in the Lord and do good.”—Ps. 87: 3, The 
gratifying of our appetites the greatest snare; 
Adam fell by it (Gen. 3: 6). The second temptation. 
Repeat Matt. 4: 5-7. When we have passed through 
great ordeals, we are ready to exclaim, with Elijah 
—‘‘Oh, Lord, take away my life, for Iam no better 
than my fathers.”—Ist Kings 19: 4. And Satan 
tempts us to say to God, “If you have any need of 
us, take us out of this straight.” His promise 
standeth fast; (Isa, 43:1, 2) and let us have God’s 
word ever ready to answer our adversaries, even 
as our Saviour answered His arch-adversary,— 
“Thus and thus it is written.” The third tempta- 
tion. Matt. 4: 8,9. Could Satan give what he did 
not own one foot of? Whatalie, then! It was no 
new trade tohim. John 8:44, ‘The Devil leaveth 
Him, and angels came and ministered unto Him.” 
Every temptation we resist, every bad habit we 
overcome, every soul that repents of its sins brings 
joy to the angels of God. 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


62. The First Temptation.—‘Skin for skin,” 
said the Devil, once, “all that a man hath will he 
give for his life.’ He was mistaken in that case, 
and he madea worse mistake inthis. Men who 
know God and enjoy Him will not give all for their 
life. They retain their integrity. Circumstances 
do not alter cases with them in this respect. And 
yet many professed Christian people have this 
idolatrous regard for life. Our Saviour would not 
pervert His powers to save His own life. 

A mother whose child suffered from epilepsy 
and was not helped by physicians, recently went to 
& modern spiritualist to get aid from his professed 
correspondents in the other world. Her pastor re- 
monstrated with her, showing how contrary to the 
will of God is necromancy in every form. Butshe 
replied, “I don’t care, if I can only save the life of 
my child!” She failed, where Jesus failed not. 


63. The Second Temptation.—A little boy, eight 
years of age, who had been taught that with God’s 
help we can do what we could never do without it, 
was playing by the brook, Suddenly it occurred to 
him to test the truth of this statement. Selecting 
& wide place in the brook, he attempted to jump 
across, putting forth all his effort and asking God’s 
help. This he did two or three times, and was suc- 

essfal. He then attempted it in his own strength, 
telling God that he did not want His help,—and 
failed! From that time he was convinced of the 
need of God’s help, as well as of the power of 
prayer. God mercifully condescended to his child- 
ish ignorance, for he had never yet learned that it 
is wrong to try the Lord God. 


64, The Third Temptation.—It is well known 
that among the Indians and Africans are certain 
men claiming supernatural powers, who by charms 
and incantations and magical ceremonies, profess 
to relieve men in mind and body. These are inci- 
dental to all forms of heathenism, and exist al- 
most unsuspected among Christian people, genera- 
tion after generation. An elder in the church (!) 
whose grand-child was severely burned, when 
there was no hope of human relief, not long since, 
sent for such a conjurer, who passed his hand and 
small bits of wool over the burned chest, uttering, 
the while, an unintelligible jargon, which was 
supposed to constrain Satan’s power in the pre- 





mises! This man would have received the life of 
his grand-child back again as Satan’s gift, He did 
so far worship Satan in his heart, when he wish- 
ed to receive the life from him,—the very thing 
which the Saviour here refused to7do! How sub- 
tilely and in what plausible forms Satan presents 
his temptations! But “we are not ignorant of 
his devices.” 


65. The Tempter.—Tiat man must have well 
listed his door who can keep out Satan’s tempta- 
tions; but he who should have done that, and left 
no crack by which the old serpent could enter, 
would find a serpent within the core of his own 
heart, in his own corruptions. 


66. Thou shalt not tempt the Lordthy God.—Matt. 
4: 7. Children often do this by needlessly going 
into dangerous places, to show how fearless they 
are. Such conduct is not brave; it is only fool- 
hardy. A lad in Buffalo amused himself by daring 
feats in the rigging of a vessel. Though often 
warned by the sailors, he paid no heed toit. Pre- 
sently an awful “thud” was heard on the deck, 
and the boy lay there a shapeless, lifeless mass. 


67. A young girl in an India rubber factory in 
Newark, just leaving for the night, declared she 
would have a ride on a rapidly revolving shaft 
which came up through the floor, “if it broke 
every bone in her body.’”’ She took her seat upon 
it, and her dress became instantly entangled. = She 
was thrown with such violence, many times in 
succession, against a large beam, that in less than 
a minute every bone was literally broken, and she 
was in eternity. Do not trifle with machinery. 
Do not play with firearms. Such folly is tempting 
the Lord our God. 


68. And angels came and ministered unto Him. 
—yv.1l. Angels nodoubt minister every day to God’s 
people in thousands of ways where they need help. 
One Theodorus, a martyr, put to extreme torture 
by Julian, and afterwards dismissed by him, was 
asked, long afterwards, how he could endure 
his sufferings? He answered that at first they were 
terrible, but after a while there seemed to stand by 
him a young man in white, who, with a soft hand- 
kerchief wiped off the sweat from his body, (which, 
through extreme anguish, was little less than 
blood,) and bade him be of good cheer. It was little 
less than punishment to be taken from the rack, 
since when they were done the angel was gone. 


69.—‘‘ And was the Sinless thus beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 
How shall we meet our conflict, yet 
In the dark, narrow way? 
Through Him, through Him, that way who trod; 
Save, or we perish! Son of God.” 
= 


The Kinder-Garten System in the 
Sunday-School. 


BY MISS LIZZIE L, WOOLMAN, 


66 wt do you mean by Kinder-gar- 
ten ?’’ isa question frequently ask- 
ed. Said alady one day, who had visited a 
school which bore the title of ‘‘ Seminary 
an 1Kinder-garten:’’ ‘‘I do not see why they 
called this a Kinder-garten, there is not a 
flower in the room,’’ her idea being that it 
was synonymous with our word garden. 
Kinder-garten is a German term, origi- 
nally applied in that country to schools for 
small children. It is a compound word, 
literally meaning the children’s garden. 
The German garten has a more extended 
signification than the English garden, 
meaning, a place for cultivation, being com- 
pounded with other words to show what 
kind of cultivation is intended. In our 
language the simple word only is used, and 
is always applied to horticulture. 
With the German signification we have 
Kinder-garten, meaning a place fitted to 
promote the cultivation of the pupils, men- 








tally, morally, and physically. To effect 
this cultivation properly, the school-rooms 
must be pleasent, that the pupils may the 
more readily enter into the study of the 
subjects presented. As the mind is better 
trained by reasoning out truth for itself, 
than by committing to memory what others 
have written, objects are presented to the 
children, they finding by experiment or 
otherwise what the properties of such ob- 
jects are, the teacher imparting only what 
the children cannot learn for themselves, 
The teacher should also seek to teach a 
moral lesson whenever possible. Yet even 
with this, the Kinder-garten is incomplete 
without a gymnasium, in which some light 
physical exercises may be given. 

The question now arises, how may this 
system, which bas become so popular and 
useful, be applied to the Sabbath-school? 
The answer may be summed up under three 
heads. 

I. Make the room for the children as 
pleasant as possible; it will go far towards 
driving away surliness or moroseness of 
disposition, both in teacher and pupil, and 
will help to prepare the young heart for the 
reception of truth. 

II. Teach the great principles of Chris- 
tianity, by means of objects or pictures con- 
nected with the subject, which the children 
can explain for themselves; then lead them 
gently on, till their young minds can take 
hold of and understand the truth which the 
lesson is intended to impart. 

III. The teacher should be careful that 
her actions are such as to attract the chil- 
dren to the subject about which they have 
come to learn, thatofreligion. Atall times 
endeavoring to follow in the steps of the 
great Teacher sent from God, and so lead 
the little ones to the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sins of the woryl.—The 
Baptist Teacher. 


———__—_—> <> 
KINDNESS IN THE SABBATH-SCHOOL.— 
In the model Sabbath-school everybody is 
kind to everybody, because everybody loves 
everybody for Jesus’ sake, who cares for us 
all with such an infinite tenderness. Every- 
body’s face reflects the beaming of his kind- 
liness in a way that is altogether good and 
pleasant—‘‘ like the dew of heaven when the 
Lord commanded his blessing, even life 
forevermore.’’ Children are specially sus- 
ceptible to these influences, which attract 
them ascertainly as do pretty clothes, dainty 
food, bright flowers, or sweet music. They 
know intuitively whether your cordiality is 
sincere, or you are condescending and kind 
from a sense of duty. Only the plenitude 
of the loveof Jesus can make Sabbath-school 
workers genuinely social.— The Independa’t. 
er 





PREACHING TO CHILDREN.—Spurgeon 
says: I believe I have as much as most of 
my brethren sought out simple words. 
Still we who occupy the pulpit do not feed 
the lambs as we ought. We should give 
them not a word now and then, but if pos- 


sible, the whole discourse should be such 
as they can understand. Lads and lasses 
should hear intelligently under a good 
shepherd, and the last lamb should be able 
to find food. 
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THE LEsson to be taught March 20th, 
may be found in John 1: 1-18. Subject: 
The Incarnate Word. 


> <<» o> __—__ - —— 


WE have received $2 for Chloe Lankton, 
from Miss H. F. F., Newark, N.J.; also $1.30 
from Miss L. B.’s class, in Market Square 
Sunday-school, Germantown, Philad’a. 


_>- —-_— 
A Good Book.* 


i die DER the title and through the pub- 
lishers noted below, our respected 
Senior has given to the world the series of 
articles which appeared at the head of our 
editorial columns last year. I think that 
our readers will agree with me that these 
articles are eminently worthy of preserva- 
tion in this shape. There is not a single 
one of the fifty-two chapters composing 
the book but contains a rich kernel of truth, 
a@ distinct, separate thought, expressed in 
that clear, vigorous style which marks all 
Mr. Hart’s use of the Queen’s English. 
The subjects are Scripture subjects, and 
therefore well known, having been read 
over and over again, and meditated upon 
hundreds and thousands of times, and yet 
they seem to be invested with new mean- 
ings, to stand forth with bolder, clearer 
outline under the strong lights and shadows 
which are caused to play upon them. To 
the skillful use of the power of contrasts 
much of the effectiveness of the book is 
due; and this power is seen in several of 
the subjects treated, in a very marked, not 
to say wonderful, degree. Not only by'com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual does 
the author reach his best effects, but, after 
the model of him whose words and acts he 
is interpreting, the simplest things in na- 
ture and in life are made to yield their 
grand analogies to spiritual truths and 
teachings. The preface which introduces 
the book is a gemin its way. I quote it 
that the reader may catch a glimpse of the 
spirit which lay behind the composition of 
the work which I have here held up to view 
with all respectful admiration : 

‘** No book so richly rewards faithful study 
as the gospel narratives. It is indeed the 
same familiar story ,—ever old yet ever new. 
We know it by heart, yet we never read it 
afresh without learning from it new truths 
which had before escaped our notice. Re- 
turning from this rich field, where for a 
time I have been gleaning with other and 
abler reapers, I lay my little sheaf at the 
feet of the Master, humbly thanking him 
for the joy it has given me to gather these 
few golden grains, and willingly leaving 
them to such service as he himself may ap- 
point in supplying the spiritual needs of his 
own dear children.’’ IN. B: 


pckehe. 
* REMOVING MOUNTAINS. 16mo., pp. 306. By John 
8. Hart. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 








The Superintendent. 


[HERE is not much exaggeration in the 

common saying that the Superinten- 
dent is the school. Scholars and teachers 
of course are needed in making a school. 
But scholars and teachers are of little avail 
without a superintending head. A num- 
ber of people, young and old, brought toge- 
ther without any organic centre of action, 
do not constitute aschool. They are only 
a mass-meeting on a small scale. Chemis- 
try gives us a good illustration of this idea, 
Two or three different kinds of materials 
put into a vessel make simply a confused 
mixture. But add another ingredient of 
exactly the right kind, and the confused 
mass becomes at once organic. It is imme- 
diately converted into a crystal, every little 
molecule finding its appropriate place with 
all the exactness ofa mathematical formula. 
The superintendent is the crystallizing in- 
gredient in the Sunday-school, giving form 
and order to what would otherwise be 
chaos, changing what would otherwise be 
a mere mass-meeting into a school. 

If the superintendent is the right sort of 
a man, the school will flourish despite all 
adverse influences. If the superintendent 
is incapable, or faithless, the school will 
languish and dwindle, despite the best of 
teachers and the most favorable circum- 
stances. The case can hardly be expressed 
too strongly._ A gcod superintendent is a 
sine qua non of a good school. 

It is not every one who is capable of be- 
ing a good superintendent. Yet there are 
probablyin every community more persons 
than is generally supposed, who have the 
capacity, if it were only properly developed, 
and many of those who are now exercising 
the office in a feeble and unsatisfactory 
manner might attain high excellence in it, 
ifonly they would take the necessary means, 
It is worth while, therefore, to make some 
special study of this important matter. Let 
us soberly consider, then, what are some of 
the qualities needed in a good superinten- 
dent, and what are some of the things 
which he has to do. 


1. It is hardly necessary to say, heshould 
be a man of unmistakable piety. In regard 
to teachers, though this is of course highly 
desirable, it is not by all held to be indis- 
pensable. But no one doubts the necessity 
of such a qualification in the superinten- 
dent. We would as soon select for a minis- 
ter of the gospel a man of doubtful piety, as 
select such a man for the office of Sunday- 
school superintendent. His office is next 
to that of the minister’s among the spiri- 
tual agencies of the church. The superin- 





tendent should be not only religious, but. 
eminently so. He should be one whose 
Christian character is beyond doubt or 
question, 

2. He should have good executive ability. 
It is not very easy to define exactly what 
is meant by this term. The thing itself, 
however, is something that we all recognize 
wherever we see it. It is, to speak gene- 
rally, the ability to see clearly what agen- 
cies are needed for success in any enterprise, 
combined with a certain inventive power 
in finding out such agencies and employing 
them in their appropriate work. A man of 
executive ability is not the one who at- 
tempts to doeverything himself, but one 
who knows how to utilize the talents of 
other people. A man who is fit to superin- 
tend a railroad or a machine shop, or to 
manage any large business in which the 
co-operation of many human wills is con- 
cerned, has the kind of executive ability 
required in superintending a Sunday- 
school. A man is wanted who knows how 
tomake others co-operate harmoniously and 
efficiently toa commonend. Such talent, 
though undoubtedly rare, is not so rare as 
is generally supposed. All the organized 
agencies of business require it, and so tend 
continually to develop it. What we want 
is tosummon to our aid in the Sunday- 
school just that kind of aid which every 
kind of extended business enterprise seems 
somehow to succeed in finding. The reason 
that this quality is so often wanting in the 
Sabbath-school management is that those 
who select the superintendent do not 
distinctly look for this as a first and 
indispensable requisite. They forget, that 
it is not the man who can make the 
best prayer, not the man who can speak 
with greatest glibness on anniversary occa- 
sions, not even the man who is the best 
teacher, that is wanted, but the one who 
has the best executive and administrative 
ability. 

A Fine Illustration. 


LI JONES, a member of the late 
Friends’ Conference of First-Day. 
School Teachers, gave some very inte- 
resting illustrations, in a description of 
missionary labors in the East. Among 
them was the following striking incident 
intended to illustrate the truth, ‘‘Get the 
lambs and the ewe will follow’’—win the 
children and you will reach the parents: 
A man came to a pool in which he ob- 
served many fishes, and at length noticed 
that they were very tame; as he walked 
around the edge of the pool they followed, 
and as he put his hand intothe water, they 
clustered round it, and were entirely fear- 
less of injury. He wondered why they 
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were so tame, and on the owner’s coming 
near, he inquired what had produced such 
a state. He was told that on the present 
proprietor’sobtaining possession of the pool, 
there were no fish in it, and that he had 
procured some old fishes and put them into 
the water. They quickly concealed them- 
selves, and he rarely caught sight of any of 
them. After some time young fishes were 
seen, and food thrown to them; at first 
they were shy, but soon they learned to 
love the bread, and when it was seen on the 
water, they darted from their shelters and 
eagerly seized it, and finally became fearless 
and so tame that they knew their owner, 
and when he appeared by the side of the 
pool they came towards him to be fed. 
After a good while an old fish was occa- 
sionally seen, perhaps only a head from be- 
hind a hiding place, then another came out 
and oftener, until at last the old fishes 
rushed with the young ones, and came 
tamely and confidingly to receive bread 
from the hand of their feeder. 
a rm eS 
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Teacher’s Guide and Companion. 


i ip following hints and counsels, which 
I obtained on a recent visit to the 
Bridesburg (Philadelphia) Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, seemed to me to be so good 
and sensible, that I have used the liberty 
to submit them for publication in your 
columns, believing that they will be help- 
fulto many other schools. Col. Barton H. 
Jenks, the wide-awake superintendent 
of the school referred to, is responsi- 
ble for the arrangement, if not for the 
origination of this little guide. He has had 
the matter nicely printed on a little four- 
paged leaflet, convenient for the teacher’s 
pocket or pocket-Bible, and presents them 
to all his teachers. G. B. P. 


PREPARING THE LESSON. 
PRA Y— Prayer. 
‘‘Open thou mine eyes that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
BEGIN to prepare the lesson EARLY in- 
stead of LATE in the week. 

READ SLOWLY, verse by verse, and 
mark words, phrases, customs, &c., re- 
quiring explanation. 


TEACHING THE LESSON. 


KNOW THOROUGHLY and familiarly 
whatever you would teach. 

GET AND KEEP the attention of your 
scholars, and excite their interest in the 
lesson. 

USE LANGUAGE which your scholars 
understand, and explain the meaning of 
every new term you need to employ. 

BEGIN with what is already known and 
proceed to the unknown, making each 
step thorough before taking the next. 

EXCITE the self-activity of the scholar, 
and tell him nothing which he can easily 
discover for himself. 

REQUIRE thescholar to re-state correctly, 
and in his own language, whatever he 
has learned. 

REVIEW, REVIEW, REVIEW, care- 
fully, repeatedly. 








COUNSELS, 

BE ON HAND at the opening of the 
school. 

BE COURTEOUS, kind and social with 
your scholars. 

PROFITABLY occupy the spare moments 
before opening by inquiries after the 

ABSENT, or the SICK; in PRIVATE 
rebuke or remonstrate; narrate some in- 
cident which has fallen under your ob- 
servation during the week, susceptible of 
amoral or spiritual application. 

NEVER FORGET you area teacher. 

INSIST on order and discipline at all times ; 
require each scholar to find and read the 
Hymn, if not to sing it. See that the re- 
quest of the Superintendent for the school 
to pray or repeat lessons aloud is complied 
with; do this by the force of EXAMPLE. 

BRING CHRIST into every lesson. 

CREATE in the scholar a deep interest in 
all that pertains to the CHURCH. 

URGE a regular attendance of the scholars 
upon all the means of grace. INQUIRE 
who attended church THIS MORN- 
ING, and who not? Who willmeet ME 
at the weekly PRAYER-MEETING? 

ENCOURAGE your scholars to contribute 
systematically, and from pure motives, 
to all the benevolent enterprises of the 
church. 

SEE that EVERY SCHOLAR is a CON- 
VERTED CHURCH MEMBER. 

BE ON THE LOOK-OUT for Ministers, 
Missionaries, and Teachers in your class. 


CAUTIONS. 

DON’T CRAM thescholar’s mind with too 
much, 

DON’T PREACH. Bear in mind that 
your scholars REMEMBER LONG what 
THEY TELL YOU, but soon forget 
what YOU tell them. Draw out the ob- 
servation, reflection, &c., of the scholar, 
and so make them remember; a mass of 
information may be told which is no 
sooner heard than forgotten, because the 
scholar is not worked and takes no part 
in the lesson. 

DON’T NEGLECT the dull scholars; it is 
easy to teach a child who is anxious to 
learn, but the dull and stupid ones want 
the most care. 

BE GRAPHIC. 


QUESTION-GUIDE. 


1. Parallel Passages. 
Is the INCIDENT, PARABLE, CONVERSA- 
TION Or DISCOURSE of the lesson, or any- 
thing like it, elsewhere given in Scripture? 


2. Persons. (Biographical.) 
Who wrote this lesson? towhom? what 
persons are mentioned? what do you know 
about them ? 


3. Places. (Topographical.) 
Where did these persons live? Places 
mentioned—where situated—size— distance 


and direction from Jerusalem. 


4. Dates. (Chronological.) 
What year of the world and of Christ did 
these things occur? Age of persons. Al- 
lusion to days, hours, seasons, &c. 





5. Doings. (Historical.) 


What did each person do? who had the 
most to do? why? 


6. Doctrines. (Theological.) 
What truths about God, man, character, 
conduct, the future, the present, are 
taught? 
7. Duties. (Practical.) 


To God, man, self, to church, nation, 
neighbor, enemy, friend, world, young, old, 
good, bad? 

ooo 
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The Question of Employing Unconverted 
Teachers. 


T a late meeting of the Germantown 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, 
the question of employing non-professors 
of religion as teachers, was the subject of an 
earnest and interesting discussion. Gen. 
Louis Wagner read an emphatic essay, 
taking very positive ground against the 
proposition, and arguing the point with 
considerable spirit. A view of the essayist’s 
position will be of interest at this time 
when more than usual attention seems to 
be directed to the subject in your columns. 
The essay first states the end and pur- 
pose for which Sunday-schools exist. This 
is a simple proposition, about which thereis 
scarcely a division of opinion. The end 
and purpose of Sabbath-schools is to teach 
the way to the cross of Jesus Christ, to the 
end that the soul may be eternally saved. 
And this end is to be reached by the incul- 
cation of Bible truth as the means. The 
Sabbath-school is not a school of letters. 
It is not an asylum for the outcast and 
friendless, primarily. Incidentally it covers 
these and other beneficent ends. But it is 
established, and now exists, as a means of 
winning souls to Christ. If this proposi- 
tion is admitted, the kind of teaching, and 
the character of the teachers, must be 
granted to be such as will compass this all 
importantend. Atleast we may ask with 
serious emphasis, How is it possible for one 
whois nota follower of Christ,—who knows 
not the way to him, having never entered 
and walked in it,—to lead others therein, to 
the foot of his cross? 

Now one may have a certain knowledge 
of moral duties. He may have been reli- 
giously instructed and piously brought up. 
And yet, if he has not, confessedly, followed 
these instructions, and assumed these du- 
ties, the mere teaching by words will effect 
but little. In fact, the example must rein- 
force the precept. Asoldier will do greater 
deeds of valor under officers who lead in the 
deadly charge. ‘‘DoasIdo,” is vastly more 
effective as a precept, than ‘‘ Do as I say.”” 
It is certainly the fact that the teacher who 
has found Christ as a personal Saviour, and 
who exemplifies in his daily life the graces 
and virtues of the Christian religion, and 
can say to the children, ‘‘ follow me, as I 
follow Christ,’’ will arrive at the end of 
Sabbath-school instruction more truly than 
he who has only a historical knowledge of 
Jesus, and a theoretical acquaintance with 
the mysteries of the gospel. 
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The essay: then takes up the pleaof diffi- 
culty in gettimg teachers. This does exist 
in some localities. Butit is not asufficient 
plea to make arule for general application. 
The standard must be kept higher. The 
difficulty of obtaining religious teachers is 
admitted. But whatis the church doing 
to overcome it? Shall we, because, of the 
difficulty, yield to it, acknowledge it, and 
submit as though there were no remedy ? 
No. Within the pale of the church are 
hundreds and thousands qualified to teach 
who do not teach. These must all be 
brought in before we go outside. What are 
we doing to bring them into our schools? 
The pastor and the superintendent must 
lay a heavier burden on the conscience of 
the church in this matter. There are many 
idlers in the vineyard. They are wrapping 
their talent in a napkin. It must be un- 
folded and used for the benefit of their 
Lord’s cause, and pre-eminently in his 
cause with the children. 

The doctrine that non-professors should 
be brought into our Sabbath-schools as a 
means of grace to their own souls, is an 
exceeding dangerous one. It will notsatisfy 
an earnest lover of the souls of the children. 
Precious as each individual soul is, it is 
dangerous to run the risk of losing many 
souls for the sake of saving one, We do 
not thus in other precious interests. Who 
would employ an incompetent physician 
in a case of life or death, on the plea that it 
will make him a more skillful physician ? 
Would you entrust your own child to his 
care? How infinitely more dangerous is it 
to deprive a sin-sick soul, a soul that is in 
danger of eternal death, of the very best 
and most effective means of recovery? 
Who would be willing to do this simply 
and purely that another soul might profit 
thereby? It is repugnant to both natural 
and revealed religion. The experiment is 
too uncertain, the chances of failing too 
many, and the results of disaster too fearful 
to justify the venture. 

Let those who desire to be useful as teach- 
ers in our Sabbath-schools first qualify them- 


selves for the work by an humble submis- 


sion to the will of God, and by his grace be- 
come practicers of righteousness, before be- 
coming teachers thereof. 

A careful statement, calling for prayerful 
pondering, is then made by the essayist, 
as to the effect of the teaching and the influ- 
ence of non-professors of religion, over the 
young around them. Such a teacher, he 
admits, may do much good, ina way. By 
reason of great intellectual abilities, and 
superior disciplinary powers, he may attract 
and retain and govern his class. It may be 
the best and the largest class in the school. 
The habits of life of such a teacher may be 
of the highest type of worldly morality. 
And yet the labors of that man may not 
only be barren of spiritual good, but pro- 


- ductive of great spiritual harm. His scho- 


lars, quick to discern his good qualities and 
to appreciate the respect shown him by the 
world and the church because of them, will 
take him for their example, and by reason 
of his very goodness and high morality, 
stumble over him into perdition. ‘‘ The 





carnal mind.is enmity with God.” It 
willseek to storm the battlements of heaven 
and to make some other means than the 
blood of Christ the means of acquiring eter- 
nal life, and when it can find some show 
of title to the heavenly land in a strictly 
moral but worldly life, it will cling thereto 
and neglect the only means by which it can 
be saved. A moral, upright man, without 
the grace of God in his heart, placed in a re- 
cognized position of public Christian work, 
will do greater spiritual harm thanascoffer 
at all religion and righteousness ; and his 
power and opportunities of working injury 
are increased in proportion to his influence 
and the number of those who are brought 
within its sphere. 


Should a non-professor of religion be a 
preacher, and minister unto us in spiritual 
things? To state the question is to show 
its unreasonableness, if not its absurdity. 
Is it more absurd, except by reason of the 
increased sphere of action, and therefore of 
opportunity for harm, than to propose that 
non-professors of religion, though moral 
men and women, should be teachers in our 
Sabbath-schools? Is the salvation of the 
soul of a child of less moment than that ofan 
adult? ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me,’’ said Jesus, and those who stand be- 
tween the Saviour and any lost soul, whe- 
ther of child or adult, assume a fearful re- 
sponsibility. 

The drift of the essay is thus plainly seen. 
It is strongly opposed to the employment 
of non-professors of religion as teachers of 
the young in religious things. A primary 
design and desire of the author was stated 
in his concluding paragraph, in which he 
urges to a greater care and more prayerful 
consideration, in this wholequestion. Letus 
firstsee that we have not, and cannot secure, 
in every locality, or in most localities, 
church members, professsors of Jesus Christ, 
to teach our young. Until every possible 
canvass is made, of every church, and ali 
the unemployed talent in the church is 
brought out and used in the Sabbath-school, 
can we stand guiltless before God if we 
commit the folding of the precious lambs to 
any others than to the true under-shepherds 
of the flock ? 


The general opinion of the Association 
was in sympathy with the main design of 
the essay. They would not, however, dis- 
courage or dishearten unconverted teachers; 
only urge them at once to Jesus, where they 
may find true fitness for their solemn work. 
Teachers of every school should pray for 
and labor with their unconverted co-labor- 
ers. REPORTER. 


—_—_— oe 


A Goop SUPERINTENDENT.—Such an 
one is before us. Prompt in action, regu- 
lar in attendance, careful to look after his 
teachers, seeking them out if absent or sick, 
and requiring from them similar care in 
behalf of the scholars; wise in the conduct 
of school exercises, not fond of speech- 
making himself, but always ready to lead 
the teachers’ meeting or the Sunday-school 
prayer-meetings; on hand to superintend 
all the meetings of the school; having an 





— 


opinion of his own upon Sabbath-school 
matters, yet ready to listen to advice; de- 
ferring to the pastor of the church, if it be 
a church school, and courting his counsel 
and help, and seeking advice of fellow- 
laborers if the school be without church 
comnection; a man of lively, rather than 
tedious piety, of ready sympathy and love 
for children, to whom it is a pleasure to 
labor for them and with them; and, above 
all, a man who truly loves God as_ his 
Father and Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and 
shows this love in his every-day life. Such 
a superintendent is wanted in many Sun- 
day-schools, and those that have such an 
one should thank God for giving them so 
good a leader.—N. Y. Observer. 


Oe oO” 
For The Sunday-School Times, 


Appropriating the Contributions. 


HE true aim of Sunday-school instruc- 

tion is to impart Bible truth. The 
great end of such instruction is to lead 
those who are taught to Christ. For the 
attainmerit of this end, it is necessary that 
the truth should not only be taught cor- 
rectly in theory, but also practically illus- 
trated in the lives of the teachers. For 
there are two methods by which we teach— 
by preceptand by example. The former we 
use intentionally. The latter, though far 
more effective, we often use unconsciously. 
Toooften weuse it in direct opposition to the 
precepts which we strive to inculcate. 

In some Sunday-schools this conflict oc- 
curs in the appropriation of the scholars’ 
contributions. They have been in the habit 
of taking a collection each month, and at 
the’end of the year appropriating the money 
to some benevolent object. But the officers 
announce that for a specified time these 
collections, will be appropriated for books 
to be placed in their own library. This 
course, though it has a show of fair- 
ness, is radically wrong. For, when a col- 
lection is announced, the children who 
contribute, expect to give something. But 
in replenishing a library for its own use a 
school is not charitable. There is no giving 
about it. It is simply payment ‘‘ for value 
received.’? The money is merely invested 
in books. The full cash value of every cent 
contributed, is received by the contributors. 
Into such an arrangement charity does not 
enter even in the most infinitesimal degree. 

That money should be contributed for 
this purpose isevident. To this we do not 
object. Neither do we object to this method 
of obtaining money, provided this is made 
an extra object, and the customary collec- 
tions are regularly taken. If this course 
was followed, there could be no misappre- 
hension in regard, either to what we were in- 
tending, or what we were doing. But to 
take collections for our own benefit, and 
flatter ourselves because we raise large 
sums of money, we are beneficent, is a seri- 
ous mistake. Taking money from one 
pocket and putting it into another, changes 
its position, but not its possession. So 
transferring money from our pockets to our 
libraries, we only change its position. It 
still remains our own. Will not children 
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very soon perceive this? Will they not 
look upon this interested benevolence as a 
piece of ‘‘sharp practice?’”? And when 
taught to be benevolent, will they not have 
in view, and in after life practice that 
charity which not only begins, but which 
also ends, athome? Let us be careful how 
we teach the children one thing, while we 
practice another, lest by so doing, we lead 
them in a crooked and deceitful way. 
J. E. R. 


HO So 
Object Teaching. 


HE Rev. Robert Lowry contributes to 
The Baptist Teacher the following 
information concerning object lesson teach- 
ing, and its application to Sunday-school 
uses : 


This subject is attracting the attention of 
some of our best Sunday-schoo] workers. 
It deserves careful study. Some have vague 
conceptions about it. Not a few are sus- 
picious of it. Perhaps the following di- 
vision will aid some in prosecuting the 
subject further. 


I. Pictorial Objects. Hang the pictures 
on the walls of the Sunday-school. Intro- 
duce them into the Infant Department. 
Take them into the class. Use them in re- 
view, in teachers’ meetings, and in private 
study. Let them always be germane to 
the lesson. Taboo the fanciful. Some of 
Raphael’s cartoons would stamp a Scrip- 
ture scene on a whole Sunday-school. The 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
through any of its Depositories, can supply 
you with a good set, or will get you up any- 
thing to order. 


II. Suggestive Objects. A teacher took 
into his class, one day, a piece of olive 
wood, cut from a tree on the Mount of 
Olives. Around that piece of wood the 
scholars and their thoughts were grouped 
for forty minutes. The little object was 
full of suggestiveness. It was an easy thing 
to work out, from that piece of wood, to the 
scenes on Mount Olivet, in which the 
Saviour was the chief actor. Rev. A. G. 
Thomas brought from Palestine a few speci- 
mens of pressed flowers, plucked from the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Oneof those little 
bunches held up by a superintendent, fairly 
thrilled a whole Sunday-school by its sug- 
gestiveness. 


III. Zdentical Objects. What impression 
do you make on the minds of your scholars, 
when you talk of thesin of idolatry ? What 
graphic description of yours can convey an 
idea of the idols which the heathen wor- 
ship? But suppose you take with you the 
very idol itself, and pass it from hand to 
hand till all have examined it, and satis- 
fied themselves of its nature. You have 
given an object lesson on idolatry, more 
impressive and instructive than any verbal 
description could have conveyed. Or, if 
your lesson leads you to the consideration 
of the widow and her two mites, your en- 
deavor to show the insignificance of the 
contribution will be greatly aided, if you 
can put into thescholar’s hand one of these 
Microscopic coins, thin as this paper, 








which travellers bring home from Jerusa- 
lem, 


IV. Illustrative Objects. These are ob- 
jects in which there are some points of re- 
semblance with the subject on which you 
are treating. A superintendent laid on his 
desk a loaf of bread. He described the 
various steps, from the ploughing and 
planting, to the removal of the loaf from 
the oven. He then spoke of the process of 
mastication, deglutition, digestion, and ab- 
sorption. The lesson of the day presented 
Christ as the Bread of Life. Another su- 
perintendent desiring to illustrate the at- 
traction of the cross (John xii. 32,) placed 
before the school a small piece of metal. 
He sought, apparently, to move it by touch- 
ing it with a hymn-book, a pen-knife, his 
finger. But when he brought a common 
magnet near it, itleaped with a click tothe 
extremities of the horse-shoe. The lesson 
illustrated was the adaptedness of Christ to 
draw the soul to himself. 


V. Inseribed Objects. These are the 


creations of the crayon on the blackboard, 
or the production of the pencil in the class. 
The objects are limited only by the measure 
of invention in the operator. Almost every 
Bible scene, and certainly every Bible doc- 
trine, can be put in some clear form on the 
blackboard. The blackboard is the great 
Sunday-school palimpsest,; remove one 
record, and another will immediately ap- 
pear. Itis worth a little trouble to learn 
how to use it. 

VI. Living Objects. On your missionary 
Sunday, get a live missionary to'address 
you. Some of our western missionaries 
would not only enlighten, but electrify a 
school. A few words from a foreign mis- 
sionary would awaken more interest than 
you could stirupin a year. Introduce a 
Christian native of heathen lands. Let 
your scholars see what a heathen looks like. 
Shaw Loo imparted more satisfactory in- 
formation in his lectures and talks on Eas- 
tern life, than our Sunday-schools and 
churches could have obtained from all the 
books in our library. Several of these 
young eonverts from heathenism are now 
studying in our colleges. A*Sunday-school 
would never forget the visit of one of these 
converted Burmans or Chinamen. Better 
than all, it is, teacher, to be a ‘‘ living sac- 
rifice, holy, acceptable unto God, your 
reasonable service.’’ 

> <-> > 

STANDING IN GIVING INSTRUCTION.— 
The Congregationalist, in its Sunday-school 
column, has the following fresh suggestion : 
It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
advantages which are secured to the teacher 
by standing, but among them might be 
mentioned the following, namely: the whole 
body is rendered perfectly free to enter into 
harmonious action with the mind; this ac- 
tivity secures the attention of the pupil, just 
asa flying bird is seen by a child when a 
quiet one is not; this attention promotes 
order; the vivacity of the teacher freely 
passes over to the scholar, and makes him 
quicker to understand, readier to respond, 
and keener to question ; the arrow of truth 








can be more directly and forcibly turned 
upon him to whom it is especially adapted, 
and thus the individual be made to feel the 
personality of the application; a map, pic- 
ture, or object can be more largely exhibited, 
and every look and gesture will be more 
fully freighted with a hearty and inspiring 
incitement to spiritual culture. 
r+ or 


HAVE PATIENCE WITH THE ‘BAD 
ScHOLARS.’’—'‘Some years ago,’’ says the 
Rev. William Jay, ‘‘I had in my garden 
a tree which neverbore. One day asI was 
going down with the axe in my hand to 
fell it, my wife met me in the pathway and 
pleaded for it, saying, ‘‘ Why, the spring 
is now very near; stay andseeif there may 
not be some change; and if not, you can 
deal with it accordingly.’’ As I had never 
repented following her advice, I yielded to 
it now; and what was the consequence? 
In a few weeks the tree was covered with 
blossoms, and in a few weeks more it was 
bending with fruit. Ah! said I, this should 
teach me. I will learn a lesson from hence 
not to cut down too soon; that is, not to 
consider persons incorrigible or abandoned 
too soon, so as to give up hope, and the use 
of means and prayer in their behalf.’’ 

qT — 


Responsibilities of Teachers, 


pe very gravest responsibilities attach 
to teachers in Sunday-schools. No one 
will deny this who reflects upon the capa- 
bilities and liabilities of their pupils, and 
the subjects of their lessons. If there is 
truth in the remark of a celebrated man, 
that in some pursuits a ‘‘ mistake is as bad 
as a crime,’’ then surely avoidable defects 
in a teacher’s work darken into a deep shade 
ofevil. He neglects golden opportunities, 
abuses special privileges, trifles in a serious 
employment, and cumbers the ground 
which another might till successfully, and 
cause to flourish with the flowers of grace 
and the fruits of piety. 

A half score of boys said, on last Sunday, 
to one who was supplying their absent 
teacher’s place, ‘‘We have not studied the 
lesson.’’ It was quite apparent that they 
had not, and equally evident that they were 
not in the habit of doing so. These ladsare 
approaching manhood. Their demeanor in 
the school-room is listless and often inde- 
corous. They are not the subjects of disci- 
pline; they are not improving; but fear- 
fully depreciating, religiously, spiritually. 
There is no ‘‘standing still’ in morals or 
religion. Our natural depravity is being 
corrected and improved, or it is growing 
worse. There is a tide of evil bearing these 
boys rapidly along. If their teachers do 
not rescue them, they will drift on to ruin. 
It is hard to say which is more the object of 
pity,—the unfaithful teacher, or his ne- 
glected charge. They will probably harden 
into mature, confirmed impenitency, and 
unless converted by the grace of God, meet 
aterrible doom. But who will envy the 
delinquent teacher when he is called to give 
an account of hisstewardship ? ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not,’’ will fall upon his asto- 
nished spirit, and freeze it with dismay- 
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How different the work and reward of the 
faithful, devoted teacher. The flower and 
fruit of some seed flourishes only on the 
green sod of the sepulchre. But here the 
living eye kindles at the sight of its own 
success. When shattered nerves, severed 
ties, and multiplied duties separate the 
pupils and teacher, how pleasant to see 
them meet in after years. The fading eye 
moistens, and the failing form quivers with 
emotion as the early taught gratefully as- 
cribes salvation and sanctification to the 
seed sown by the aged and beloved teacher. 

Who will attempt to picture their reunion 
in the blessed mansions of Christ? Who 
will paint their radiant, loving faces, as 
together they walk along the banks of the 
“river of life?’—J. B. Watkins, of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
Part of the wide fleld.] 








Personal.—We see it stated that the Rev. 
Robert F. Burns, of Chicago, formerly of Ca- 
nada, has accepted a call to return thither, as 
pastor of the Coates Street Presbyterian 
church, Montreal. He will be greatly missed 
in Sunday-school activities, as he was one of 
the most energetic of workers and acceptable 
of speakers in the cause, in the States, 

THE Rey. Edward P. Cowan, pastor of the 
celebrated South Mission, in St. Louis, Mo., 
has received a unanimous call to become pas- 
tor of the Market Square church, in German- 
town, Philadelphia. The South Mission school 
has sometimes had an attendance of more than 
2000 scholars. 





The Philadelphia Institute.—The Feb- 
ruary meeting ofthe Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Institute, was held in the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal church. The sudden cold snap 
operated unfavorably upon the attendance, 
which was small compared with the large 
amount of advertising and notification which 
the occasion received. Some 200 persons were 
in attendance. One thousand should have 
been present. Notwithstanding all, a good, 
warm, earnest meeting was held. The sub- 
ject of the Sunday-School Library was up. Dr. 
John 8S. Hart, Senior Editor of The Times, lod 
off by an emphatic utterance of his views as 
to ‘‘ How to select a Sunday-School Library,’ 
views with which the readers ‘of our paper 
have already been made well acquainted. The 
address excited great interest. Its early pub- 
lication in neat pamphlet form was announced 
at the close of the Institute*, Mr. John M. 
Evans of the Tabernacle Baptist church opened 
a discussion on the management of the library. 
He offered among other good hints, a plan that 
has worked admirably in one of the flourish- 
ing up-town Sunday-schools. No catalogue is 
used in this school. The scholars come during 
the two hours before church service, go at 
once to the open library, and choose their 
book directly from the shelves, as in most cir- 
culating libraries. The librarian and his as- 





{*This pamphlet is now ready, beautifully printed 
in old style letter, on toned paper, andin every way 
creditably got up. It will be sent by our pub- 
lishers to any address by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 8 cents.] 
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sistants charge the book to each scholar. 
There is no worrying of the teachers, no inter- 
ruption of the school exercises, no bother in 
any way to the school from the plan. It has 
been in operation two or three years and works 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. The super- 
intendent says that they would not on any ac- 
count go back to the old system of choosing 
and distributing the books, 

Mr. J. C. Garrigues, on invitation, made a 
full and clear exposition of the.Check System 
Library Register plan. With an actual library- 
case of books, a magnified chart exhibiting 
one page of the Register, and all the necessary 
appurtenances, he made the subject clearer 
and more interesting than any similar exhibi- 
tion ofa plan of distribution we haveseen. He 
also gave avery brief, succinct review of the 
whole subject of the Sunday-School Library, 
from the selection to the distribution of the 
books, answering such questions as were pro- 
pounded by the audience. 

An animated discussion followed, in which 
several took part. The views which seemed 
to prevail were: that a catalogue is necessary 
to every well regulated library; that scholars 
should do their choosing at home; that the 
plan proposed by Mr. Evans, of distribution 
out of school hours, would be the best, if it 
could be generally adopted; that the books 
should be given to thescholars, if given in the 
school at all, just as they are dismissed by 
classes, and that noschool should be dismissed 
so rapidly, that each class as it passes the li- 
brarian’s desk, shouid not be able to get the 
books of thatclass ; and that, finally, take the 
question of distribution in its best aspect, it is 
a difficult one to manage, 


An interesting note was read from a lady 
teacher, expressing some very sensible views 
on the general question of Sunday-school 
literature. The Institute adjourned after a 
full and wellspent evening. The March meet- 
ing will be heldin St. Mark’s Lutheran church, 
13th and Spring Garden streets. The subjects 
under discussion will be Object and Black- 
board Teaching. 





New York City.—The February meeting of 
the New York Sunday-School-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on the 21st of the month, and 
was deeply interesting. The Rev. Dr. Booth 
of the Mercer Street Presbyterian church, gave 
arich exposition, such as a good Bible-class 
teacher would give, of the parable of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard, and the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., made an address on the necessity of 
piety in the teacher as the groundwork of 
true success. Prof. Philip Phillips was elected 
Chorister of the Association for the year, and 
signified his acceptance of the post. A com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. W. 





Boston.—The annual meeting of Sunday- 
school teachers and workers connected with 
the Baptist schools of the Boston North As- 
sociation, was held at Charlestown, on the 
16th of February. The Rev. G. H. Miner read 
an essay on ‘‘Sabbath-School Failures and 
their Remedies.”” Thereports from the schools 
showed a flourishing condition of the cause 
among them. In many of them revivals of re- 
ligion had taken place, and numbers of con- 
versions are reported—in one school, 53. The 
Association comprises 32 schools, 866 classes, 
977 teachers, 8,266 scholars. Conversions during 
the year, 259, W. H. Roundy is President. 
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Newton, Mass.—The Rev. J. H. Vincent 
conducted a Sunday-School Institute in the 
town of Newton, on the 15th of February, 
Twenty-two schools were represented. A 
class exercise, example of teacher-teaching, 
infant-class lesson, the question-drawer, and 
description of a model Sunday- school, were in 
the list of good things enjoyed. An afternoon 
and evening session were held, and in the in- 
terval a pleasant tea-drinking and collation 
were served. The Congregationalist culls the 
following from Mr. Vincent’s address: The 
Sunday-school is a place for the study of God’s 
Word. Nothing is to be so much disliked as 
makinga show. The most important class in 
the Sunday-school is the infant-class, The in- 
fant school should have a superintendent and 
several teachers. There is a man in Kan- 
sas (!) who chews enough tobacco every year 
to furnish three infant schools with all the ap- 
paratus they need! The first thing in the 
Sunday-school should be the conversion of 
souls; the great object, a training in Christian 
character. Scholars, in this day, must find 
brains to teach them when they come into the 
Sunday-school. Every teacher should be a 
sub-pastor, assisting the chief pastor in deve- 
loping the spiritual life of the church. A good 
superintendent will have order when he wants 
it. He will not make a fuss to quiet a fuss, 
nor a noise in stilling a noise. He will not 
wander around the room during the session of 
the school, but remain on his platform and 
issue his directions there, accustoming both 
teachers and scholars to obedience without 
question or discussion. 





Nashville, Tenn.—A correspondent of a 
southern Baptist paper makes the following 
note of one of the schools which has the re- 
putation of being the livest in the city of 
Nashville: “‘Despite the mud and rain, we 
found the basement so crowded that it was 
with difficulty we could obtain aseat. There 
were present 322 scholars, 23 of whom were 
new, and had their names that morning put 
upon the roll, The most perfect system pre- 
vails. Everything moves on like clock-work, 
and they have a sort of clock, which instead of 
marking the hours, marks the order of the ex- 
ercises and regulates the school.” 





Wilmington, Del.—A Sunday-school Insti- 
tute, for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in Sunday-school labor, was held in Bethel 
Methodist Episcopal church, on Monday eve- 
ning, February 14th, 1870, and continued 
through Tuesday morning and afternoon. 
Owing to the very disagreeable weather and 
the condition of the roads, the attendance was 
not as large as it otherwise would have been, 
but considerable interest was manifested, and 
a profitable time was experienced by all en- 
gaged. - 

The exercises were participated in by Rev. 
J. F. Clymer, S. L. Gracey, Charles D. Shaw, 
andG. W. Folwell. Monday evening’s service 
was conducted by Rev. Messrs. Clymer and 
Gracey. Mr. Clymer gave an address ‘On the 
Study of the Lesson,” illustrated by the black- 
board. Mr. Gracey followed in an address 
on the “ Necessity of Seeking the Way of Life,” 
also illustrated by a blackboard exercise. 

On Tuesday morning, the Rev. Charles D. 
Shaw delivered an address on “ Love to Jesus,” 
illustrating by interesting and affecting anec- 
dotes. The Rev. J. F. Clymer gave a black- 
board exercise on “True Worship,’’ illus- 
trated from Luke 2: 25-88. Rev. G. W. Fol- 
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wellalso gave a blackboard exercise from Mat- 
thew 2: 1-11, on the “ Star and Bible as Guides 
to Jesus’’—the Star guiding the wise men, and 
the Bible our guide to Jesus. 

In the evening, the Rev. G. W. Folwell gave 
a blackboard illustration, comparing the tree 
to the human character. The Rev. Charles D. 
Shaw made an address on ‘Illustration in 
Teaching,”’ and was followed by J. F. Clymer 
ona similar subject, closing the exercises, 
which we hope will result in much good to all, 
and may redound to the glory of God. N. 

rm 
Books. 

STANLEY’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. xl, 572; xxx, 656. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. New York: Charles Scribner & Com- 
pany. The importance of a general view of ecclesi- 
astical history does not need tobe argued. Its vital 
bearing upon settled views of God’s providential 
agency, evidences of the truth of Divine revelation, 
and upon our faith in the future of the Church mi- 
litant, are conceded by all intelligent Christians. 
Nevertheless, we deem that such studies are too 
little taken up in this age of practical work in the 
Church, It does not need the scholar’s habits of 
study and research, now-a-days, as a prerequisite 
to suchstudies. The intelligent Christian inquirer, 
the superintendents and teachers in our Sunday- 
schools, are capable of, and would be greatly pro- 
fited by, such acourse ofreading. Since the Chris- 
tian Church sprang out of the Jewish, no Christian 
will need an argument to incite his interest in the 
subject. Let him begin at the beginning, with 
these Lectures on the Jewish Church. He cannot 
do better. The work is divided intothree parts,—1, 
The period of the Theocracy—including the time 
from Abraham to Samuel; 2. The period of the 
Monarchy—from Samuel to the Captivity; and 
8. The period of the Captivity. The two volumes 
in hand embrace the history of the first two 
periods, The third will follow, in the author’s 
scheme. In these two volumes are forty lec- 
tures; covering with great completeness of view 
the religious development of the Jewish nation, 
The author does not diverge from his appointed 
work, to the questions of language, arts, civiliza- 
tion, &c., but keeps strictly to his plan of giving 
an ecclesiastical history of the Jews, bringing in, 
however, a great deal of necessary and valuable 
geographical information as an adjunct. 

Accompanying these volumes on the Jewish 
Church is a History or THE EASTERN CHURCH, 
by the same author, taking us over the ground of 
the early Church in the East, in the periods of the 
Council of Niceea, the rise of Mahometism, and of 
the Russian Empire, and other epochs in the history 
of that branch of the Church. This volumeis a ne- 
cessary part of Dr.Stanley’s plan. The completion 
of the Jewish history, anda volume on the Anglican 
Church, and perhaps others, are yet to appear, The 
maps, chronological tables of events, references to 
authorities, copious indexes, charts, plans, &c.,add 
greatly to the completeness of the works. These 
histories of Dean Stanley have been accepted as 
standard authorities in the old world for a few 
years past, but they have only found their way 
to theologians’ libraries on account of their ex- 
pensiveness. The American publishers have re- 
duced them greatly in price,and made them ac- 
ceassible to all—for which the church owes ,them 
thanks. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America, 12mo. pp. 356. With 
@new map of Equatorial America,and numerous 
illustrations. By Prof. James Orton, M.A. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. This fine volume of 
travels is the resultof a scientific expedition to the 
Andes and the riverAmazon. It abounds in vivid, 
graphic descriptions of the people, material re- 
sources, physical features, etc., and contains almost 
everything that an observant traveller would be 
likely to note about the country visited. Many va- 
luable specimens of natural history were brought 
back and deposited chiefly in the museum of the 





Smithsonian Institute, under whose auspices the 
expedition was undertaken. One object kept in 
view was the commercial importance of the coun- 
try, and the feasibility of establishing profitable re- 
lations through commerce with the regions visited. 
The cause of science and of mercantile business 
alike have thus been benefitted by the writer’s 
work, and the general reader and lover of books of 
travels will be delighted with it. The accompany- 
ing map assures the value of the whole, and helps 
the reader to positive geographical and scientific 
acquisition. 

THE NATURAL SPEAKER. By Joseph Alden, LL.D., 
President of the New York State Normal School, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Dr. Alden long since 
made issue against the affected style of speaking 
taught and practiced by some of our professed Elo- 
cutionists. In this volume he has made a selection 
of pieces specially suited to produce a rational, as 
opposed to astilted, declamatory style of speaking. 
His selections are from authors of great celebrity, 
yet it is surprising how much of the matter is fresh. 
No Reading-book or Speech-book has been issued 
in a long time, containing so little that is hackney- 
ed. The volume contains a prefatory note by Dr. 
McCosh, which we quoted last week for the benefit 
of our readers. 

MRS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. New York: Chas. 
Scribner & Co. Under this inexpressive and un- 
gainly title, we are not at all prepared for the ex- 
quisite surprise that it conceals. Opening the 
pages we begin a little poem ofsociety, so perfectly 
charming in its simplicity, so easy-flowing in its 
numbers, and so truly captivating, that we cannot 
lay itdown until we have finished readingit. Its 
styleis fresh, vivacious, artless, piquant; it abounds 
in skillful life-touches, in happy, childlike playful- 
ness, in keen, truthful sarcasm, in tender pathos, 
and withal teaches some primarily useful lessons, 
especially important for the earlier years of wedded 
life. This remarkable little poem is an English 
production, issued here in advance of its home 
publication. It is sure to become at once very po- 
pular among all classes of readers. 

OLD HorRSE GRAY AND THE PARISH OF GRUM- 
BLETON. By Edward Hopper. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. A poem of considerable length, holding 
up to merited ridicule the meanness of churches in 
turning off old ministers as they would an old 
horse, and in driving bargains with candidates for 
the vacant pulpit. The poem has many fine pas- 
sages and no little of satiric power, and its moral 
is unquestionably good. But its imagery is rather 
mixed, and the reader is often perplexed to know 
what parts are literal and what ailegorical. Itis 
printed in the beautiful style characteristic of 
Hurd & Houghton’s publications. 

PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES, Spanish. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. We have before alluded 
to the commendable qualities which distinguish 
this series on the “ Mastery System.’”? Those who 
have given it trial in the study of the languages are 
enthusiastic in its praise. Tospeakand pronounce 
foreign tongues idiomatically, correctly, and 
speedily, are the prominent objects which the prin- 
ciple seeks to attain, and the principle is based on 
natural laws, as plain and simple as those on which 
achild learns to employ its own vernacular. To 
travellers abroad the whole series, especially the 
French and German parts, cannot be too strongly 

ommended, 

MADGE, KATE, AND Dick; or, Ripening Lives. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
A story of the quieter kind, teaching that true no- 
bleness of life is to be found in faithfully fulfilling 
the near and unpretending ministries of the home, 
—in keeping one’s own heart stout in the midst of 
little trials and crosses, and in coming out of selfto 
aid othersin bearing their burdens. The story is cal- 
culated to be useful to young readers. 


LAUGHING KITTIE. Boston: American Tract 
Society. This is oneof the prettiest of stories for 
very young children, conveying its teachings in 
such a sprightly way, with such a sunny spirit, 
and showing such intimate knowledge of child- 
nature and how to approach it, that Sunday- 
schoolsshould get it, and the children be commend- 
ed to read it. 

OVER THE HEDGE; or, The Gate Opened. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School Union. Two fa- 
milies occupying homesteads adjoining, are yet 
separated by an old-time feud, and hedge the way 





of ingress and egress to each other's premises, By 
the means of the children, however, they are 
brought together, in what simple, natural ways it 
is the concern of the story to tell. The lesson isa 
good one, and it is most naturally and pleasantly 
taught. The book is well suited for Sunday-school 
purposes. 

THE HosPITAL Boy. Philadelphia: Alfred Mar- 
tien. A brief little story about a kidnapped child, 
who is trained as a circus performer, falls and re- 
ceives injuries which occasion his death. In the 
hospital he finds his relatives, and finds the Sa- 
viour. The story will touch the sympathies of 
children and do good. Z 

BEGINNING. By Miss L. Bates. Philadelphia: 
J. P. Skelly & Company. A story of a young man 
just about to “begin” life. The object of the story 
is to show the importance, not only of beginning, 
but of beginning rightly. It teaches, also, the pow- 
erful influence which a judicious sister may exert 
over a brother, The story is a good one, but is ra- 
ther spun out. 

FERGUS MorRTon. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. New 
York: Robert Cartur & Brothers. A story of an in- 
teresting Scotch boy, showing the value of religious 
principle in the affairs of every day life, The book 
is a good addition to our list of unexceptionable 
Sunday-school books. 

WHAT Now? By Charles F. Deems, New York: 
American Tract Society. An essay especially ad- 
dressed to young ladies about to leave school. The 
words of advice which it contains are well consi- 
dered and weighty, and deserve to be pondered by 
that large class of young persons for whom it is in- 
tended. 

TALKS WITH LITTLE EMILY. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. A very little book, 
but full of wisdom in the matter and manner ofits 
teachings. Wedonotremember when we have seen 
a child’s book in which the sin of disobedience to 
parents is so judiciously and tenderly rebuked. 
Many a parent will gain lessons of permanent value 
from it. Every Sunday-school should have it in its 
library. 

LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Little Meg is a 
brave-hearted girl, whose mother is dead and father 
a drunkard, but who, with wisdom and courage be- 
yond her years, manages to keep her younger bro- 
ther and sister together. It is an interesting, touch- 
ing story, reprinted from the English, and has had 
the fortune to be issued by fr or five American 
publishers, although this fact, of itself, must not be 
taken as an index of the superior value of the story. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part for Feb- 
ruary. New York: D. Appleton & Company. Un- 
questionably the handsomest popular art journal 
in the country. It is published weekly, and is 
a treasury of interesting reading and eye-feasting 
for any cultivated home circle, $4a year. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. New York: J. B. Munn 
& Co. This journal is well nigh indispensable to 
every intelligent mechanic, manufacturer, artist, 
inventor, farmer, and laborer in almost every 
branch of human industry. It is also very valu- 
able to the professional man, who would keep 
abreast of out-door and in-door activities in this 
busy world. : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY. No. 255. January. New 
York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. Contents: 
1, Mr. Tennyson’s Holy Grail; 2. Life Assurance 
Companies; 8. Mr. Lecky’s History of European 
Morals; 4. The Land Question in France; 5. Era of 
George the Second; 6. New Zealand and our Colo- 
nial Empire; 7. Papal Infallibility; 8. Miss Austen 
and Miss Mitford; 9. The Byron Mystery; Mrs, 
Stowe’s Vindication; 10. TheIrish Cauldron. $4. 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE. Nos. 1342 and 1343. Bos- 
ton: Littell & Gay. Weekly, $8 a year. 

HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. March. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Full, as usual, with en- 
tertaining matter, in various departments of lite- 
rary interest. No less than 45 illustrations appear 
in the March number. $4a year. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. $4a year, 

THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. February. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan; Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
Beautiful in its illustrations and rich in its reading 
matter, as usual. $3.50 a year. 

Our Youn@ Fouxks. March. 
Osgood & Co. $2 ayear. 





March. Boston. 


Boston: Fields, 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Et ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
etrcumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO0., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Graded Question Paper. 
Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 
100. copies, from Mar. 6th to the close of the year, $8.26 
“ ‘ 


50 “ “ ‘ “ 4.13 
% “ “ “ “ “ 2.07 
10 “ n “ “ “ 830 





Try them! Try them!! 


100 copies, three months, on trial, - = $2.50 
fit) “ “ “ ~. e e 1.25 
b 3] “ “ “ e Ps e 65¢ 
10 “ “ “ e o e 80c 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 


SONG AND MAP ROLLER, 


A New Apparatus, 
FOR EXHIBITING 
Hymns, Maps, Programmes, Diagrams, &c. 
FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Lecture-Rooms, 
Mission Chapels, &c. 





Gombining Simplicity with Durability, Neatness 
and Economy. For full information as to sizes, 
appearance and prices, send stamp for the Illus- 
trated Song Roller Circular. 


Lesson List for 1870. 








All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are appearing in our columns 
this year, would do well to provide their entire 
membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints for the Sunday-school teacher. It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community tothe true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like to distribute itin theirschools. Packages 
of 30 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents. 





VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR 1870, _ 


Offered for the original introduction of The Sunday-School Fimes, according to the 


‘“* Conditions” mentioned in the New Descriptive List, which will be sent free to any 
one on application : 


LANGES GREAT COMMENTARY. 


Nine Large Octavo Volumes, 5,047 Pages, $45. 


There is a beautiful symmetry and completeness about every volume of this standard Commentary 

that stamp it as one of the foremost literary productions of the age, and commend it most strongly to 

the scholar’s regard. It is the result of the combined labor of —. twenty distinguished divines of 

Europe, with large additions by an equal number of eminent American authors, representing all the 

leading evangelical denominations. fo) ogee or theological student can well afford to be without this 
1e 


rich store-house of divine truth; but to the Sabbath-school teacher, especially, it is a complete encyclo- 
peedia of what he wants. 


OSBORN’S MAP OF PALESTINE. 


Size, Six by Nine Feet, $15. 


This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the Holy Land is the result of the united labors of jRev. 
Henry 8S. Osborn, LL.D., and Rev, Lyman Coleman, D.D. It has been constructed after personal sur- 
veys by the authors, who have also availed themselves of the experience of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
pert, Wetzstein, Van de Velde, Porter, and other eminent authors; besides including the information 
obtained mw A the British Government Survey on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea. It has been 


emphatically pronounced the best Map of Palestine for the use of Sunday-schools ever published in any 
age or country. 





VIEW OF ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


Size, Five by Hight Feet, $12. 


A beautiful Bird’s-eye View of Jerusalem, with the Towns, Mountains and Valleys in the vicinity of 
the Sacred City, as they are supposed to have appeared in the time of our Saviour. The View represents 
about one hundred square miles of the country, including the localities of some of the most eventful 
scenes that transpired in the time of Christ. The work is accompanied by a Manual and Outline Key, 


which will give to any one, however unfamiliar with the subject, sufficient information to enable him 
fully to understand and use the View. 


KITTO’S BIBLE [LLUSTRATIONS. 
Four VouumEs, 1734 PaaEs, $7. 


An invaluable work of world-wide fame, consisting of original readings on subjects from Sacred His- 
tory, Biography, Geography, Antiquities and Theology. Ministers, Sabbath-school Superintendents and 
Teachers will prize these Bible Readings, as they contain a vast amount of knowledge not usually ac- 
cessible, except to persons possessed of large and expensive libraries. The work, embracing 1734 pages, 
formerly in eight volumes, is now bound in fowr—especially to meet the wants of thousands of Bible Stu- 
dents, who seek for such standard works as these admirable Illustrations in an inexpensive form. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMAIS. 


One Volume, 8vo., 100 Fine Illustrations, $5. 


This beautiful work is one of the most attractive aids tothe study of the Bible ever published, Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, every creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much of its history as will enable the reader to understand. all the passages in which it is mentioned. 
A general account of each animal is first given, embracing its habits, Ss mode of life, 
and where it is sought as game, the mannerin which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special explanations (whenever required) of those texts in which pointed reference is made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered without a knowledge of Natural History. The illus- 
trations are from conens by the best artists, and are executed in the finest style of wood engraving. 
They have been carefully arranged, so that each illustration explains one or more passages of Scrip- 
ture. While the work is one of the most entertaining and profitable that can be placed in the hands of 
the young, it cannot fail to possess great interest and value to the Natural Historian, and to the Biblical 





Student of mature years. 





THOMSON’S LAND AND BOOK. 
Two Illustrated Volumes, $5. 


Perhaps no other author who has travelled in Palestine has ever prepared as interesting and 
readable a record of his experience in that eventful country, and given such apt Bible Illustrations, 
drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes and the scenery of the Holy Land. The work, which 
is in two volumes, is written in a charming style, so that the wader is led from page to page with conti- 
nually increasing delight. They contain 245 maps and spirited engravings, with a copious index to the 
entire work, making a very desirable prize for any Bible student. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Octavo, Illustrated, 776 Pages, $3.50. 


While several editions of this valuable work by the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted than this edition for Superintendents and Teachers. It has been 
repared by Dr. Smith himself, with a view of meeting the wants of a very large class of Bible Students. 
3esides three valuable maps and numerous small illustrations, it is embellished with sixteen full-page 
wood-cuts, and eight very fine steel engravings. 


Besides the foregoing works, the New Descriptive List includes several smaller 
publications of decided merit. Any one disposed to interest himself in obtaining 
subscribers for The Sunday-School Times during the present year, will be furnished 
with the New List of Premiums free, on application. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 
PROPOSITION. 


Believing that a large number of earnest Sabbath- 
school workers, who do not at present receive 
The Sunday-School Times, would be both interested 
and Papa by the weekly perusal of this paper, 
we offer tosend it for 17 weeks (four months) on trial 
to any one for 50 cents in advance. This pro- 
position of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will enable Superintendents to introduce the jour- 
nal to all their teachers, and thus put them in pos- 
session of one of the most valuable and inexpen- 
sive aids ever published. A subscription of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will afford an opportunity for any pastor, super- 

intendent, teacher or parent, to determine whether 

= paper is worthy of a place regularly in their 
omes. 


Four Months on Trial, 


opens the way for any one, at a small outlay, to be- 
come acquainted with The Times much more satis- 
factorily than could be done by the examination of 
asingle issue. Subscriptions for 


Four Months on Trial, 


will reach many families with a cheap religious 
fond every week, containing valuable suggestions 

regard to home-culture and preparation for the 
active duties of life. 


Four Months on Trial, 


will put congregations in the way of strengthening 
the hands of their teachers, by coctny that every 
one is supplied with a paper which will assist them 
in the weekly preparation of the lesson, 

In subscribing for 


Four Months on Trial, 


if the full name and post-office address is given, 
the pepece will all be directed separately, and thus 
reach the subscriber more promptly than if sent in 
one parcel to the school. 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 
















RAY’S 
BEER RESCoBS y 
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And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 





A Valuable Record. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
(869--1872. 





Every Superintendent and Teacher who wishes 
to possess a copy of the Complete Phonographic 
Report of the Great National Sunday-Schoot 
Convention, which was held in Newark, N. J., 
last April, and adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in 1872, should at once make application. 
It is an exceedingly valuable Document, abound- 
ing in useful suggestions and practical illustra- 
tions for all earnest Sabbath-school workers. The 
addresses of Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Rev. Dr. Hall 
and Rev, J. H. Vincent, are well worth the price of 
the book. Octavo, of over 200 pages. Neatly bound 
in cloth, $1. Paper cover, 50cents. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. As the edition is limited, all who 
wish copies should send for them now, 








PUBLICATIONS 


or 


J. C. GARRICUES & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LARGE BIBLE MAPS, 


Beautifully Colored and M ted on Canv 
with Rollers, 
PALESTINE, AND OTHER PARTS OF 
SYRIA. 6 by 9 feet. - - : $15 
The finest map of the Holy Land ever published. 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM AND SACRED 
PLACES. As they appeared-in the 








time of our Saviour. 5 by 8feet. - - $12 
PARDEE’S SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 
16mo. - - - - - - $1.25 
With a fine steel-plate portrait of the author. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo. - - $2.00 


With a map and twenty-five illustrations. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 12mo. - ~ - 
A faithful portraiture of patriarchal times. 
OSBORN’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 18mo. _ 65c. 
A valuable aid for the student of Bible Geography. 
HART’S MISTAKES OF EDUCATED 
MEN. 18mo, - - - - 50c. 
By the Senior Editor of The Sunday-School Times. 
NATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 204 pages, 8vo. - - 
Complete Phonographic Report. 


MUSIC BOOKS for Sabbath-Schools. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Board Covers, per 100, $30 
Beautiful Music, with Appropriate Words. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Paper Covers, per 100, $25 
Adapted to schools of all denominations, 








CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 
Attractively Illustrated and Substantially Bound. 
ems ~ * “ipa 3 or, A a 


ARTHUR MERTON;; or, Sinning and Sorrow- 


ing. 1l6mo. - - e 
me ST. JOHN. By P. B. Chamberlain. 
mo. - - - - - - 


BETTER THAN RUBIES; or, Mabel’s Trea- 
sure, l6mo. - - - - - 
FRIDAY LOWE. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. 
l6mo. - - - - - - $1 


GRACE MANSFIELD’S EXPERIMENT. 18mo. 90¢. 


HEAVENWARD—EARTHWARD. I16mo. $1.25 
HELEN MacGREGOR; or, Conquest and 

Sacrifice. 16mo. - - - - $1.25 
HOME VINEYARD. By Caroline E. Kelly. 

18mo.  - - - - - - 80c. 
JOHN BRETT’S HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. C. 

E. K. Davis, 18mo. - - - - 90c. 
ONE HUNDRED GOLD DOLLARS. 18mo., 90c. 
STELLA ASHTON; or, Conquered Faults. 

18mo,. - - - - - - 90c. 
TILMAN LORING; or, Minister or Mer- 

chant, 18mo. - ~ - ~ - 90c. 
TOM MILLER; or, After Many Days. 16mo. $1.25 





BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES. 


Readings, Hymns and Scripture Recitations, 
A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. Per dozen, 60c 
OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. Per dozen, - 60c. 
THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. Per doz., 60c. 
THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Per dozen, - 48e. 
MOUNT EBAL AND MT. GERIZIM. Per doz., 48c. 
THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. do. 36ce. 
THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. Perdozen,  386c. 
PRECIOUS JEWELS. Per dozen, ~ - He. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
MODEL SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON, By 
Ralph Wells. Per dozen, ~ - - 
A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT ME- 
MORY. Perdozen, - - - - - 
A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER-LAND. 
Per dozen, - a eek vee ree 
LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION SCHOLAR, 
Perdozen, - - - - *= «= -e- 
LILY, THE SWEET MISSION FLOWER. 
Perdozen, -- - -* - -* = - 
HOW WE ARESAVED. Perdozen, - -  36e, 


Inquire for these publications at any Book-store 
in the United States. 





“An Admirable Work.” 


re ospel fjrengury, 
EXPOSITORY HARMONY 
THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 


This masterpiece of authorship is indeed s& 
“Treasury” of Biblical Knowledge. We are confi- 
dent that no one can speak too highly of its intrin- 
sic merits. It surveys the entire ground occupied 
by the four Evangelists, and takes up each subject 
with a depth of research and minuteness of descrip- 
tion which makes the reader, as far as possible, 
master of the subject and its situation. We know 
of no one who has carefully examined this work 
who'is not pleased with the comprehensiveness 
and clearness with which each subject is treated, 
and delighted with the arrangement and compari- 
son of each passage of Scripture as it is pre- 
sented for the consideration of the reader. No 
other book with which we are acquainted contains. 
the amount of matter especially desirable for a stu- 
dent of the Bible to possess at so reasonable a price. 
Every Sabbath-school superintendent and teacher 
should possess a copy. We give a few of the notiees 
it has received: 


From Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. 


The Treasury Harmony, prepared by Robert Mim- 
riss, I consider one of the most valuable helps to a 
unday-school teacher or student that I have ever 
seen. 


From I. Newton Baker, A. M. 


An industrious use of the “ Gospel Treasury” by 
teachers generally, would affect sensibly for good 
the standard of our Sabbath-school instruction. I 
have used the work in preparation for the class for 
nearly three years, and could not well do without 
it. It enables the teacher, by its means of ready re- 
ference, to place his hand at once upon that which 
he might perhaps find, but only by laboriously con- 
sulting large works. 


From Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


There are - many persons who would be 7 
teachers if they used this work, who, without it, 
to their classes either entirely unprepared, or only 
with a semblance of preparation. There are few 
books that so completely carry out the idea of stu- 
dying the Bible as a whole as this does. Mr. Mim- 
priss has shown aremarkable amount of patient 
and untiring industry in the compilation of this 
valuable aid to the study of the Sacred Word. 


Over 900 Pages; Price, $3.50, 


PATENT 
Portable Book-Case. 


Convenient, Cheap, Ornamental. 








HIS ADMIRABLE INVENTION is just the 
thing for Clergymen, Students, Professional 
Men and others who have to move from place to 
place and carry their books with them, In size it 
is 4 feet wide and 74 feet high, surmounted by an 
ornamental scroll, and containing 8 shelves, capa- 
ble of holding 250 volumes of the ordinary size, 
The sides of the case are in two pieces, hinged to- 
gether so that they can be folded to be packed, 
They as well as the mouldings on the front of each 
shelf, are of black walnut, and when the case is 
taken apart on moving day, the shelves are so ar- 


ranged that they form boxes for packing the books, 


Price $18. 


TEACHER'S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers ar combines the Keele tes oe | 
ossessed by all others. On the open pageare blan 
or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 








i 
| 
| 


Rev. A. B Morse 
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‘2 sizesStencil Alphabets for gone SONG ROLLS. 
2 Colors of Ink. Brushes, Scrolls, &c., for $5. 
These Alphabets are made on a new plan, so that a 
oy of 12 can print an ordinary Hymn in 2 hours. 

Send for Circulars. 
EXCELSIOR STENCIL WORKS 
WHEELING, West Virginia. 





Send for Specimens. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
-site each name, 


NOTES OF JOY, 30c. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 30c. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 30c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30¢. 
PALMER'S &. 8. SONGS, 25c. 
THE CASKET NO. 2, 30c. 
THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.' 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN PROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 30c. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 30c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30c. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30¢. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30c. 
SWEET SINGER, 300. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 5c. 


4a~ Orders for any of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added, 


GEIST’S ADHESIVE LABELS. 


1252 














1 to 300, a 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, ; 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 8301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100. 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels, Furnished 
‘in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


F 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





This Certificateconsists of a picture of the Saviour 
‘blessing little children, printed in six eet colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture is a form to be filled up and 
ro by the Superintendent, The size is 11 by 14 

nches, 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


SILICATED BLACKBOARDS. 


We have récently added to our varied stock of 
useful appliances for Sunday-school purposes, the 
Silicate Surface Blackboards, on Bristol Card and 
Heavy Paper. We consider this surface a very su- 
perior article, and commend its use after a practi- 
caltest of its valuable qualities. It is putupin 
different forms, as follows: 


STIFF BRISTOL CARD, 


with both surfaces finished, and eyelets in the edge 
to hang upon the wall. 





No. 1.—2 by 8 feet (12 square feet of surface), $2.00 
No. 2.—3 by 8 feet (18 “7 ° 7 ) 8.00 
No. 3—8 by 4feet(24 “  “ ee 


FOLDING STIFF BRISTOL CARD. 


No. 4.—One Fold (12 square feet of surface), $2.50 
No. 5.—Two Folds(12 “ “ wy ), 275 
No. 6.——One Fold (18 nis ), 8.50 
No. 7.—Two Folds(1gs ‘“ _ * ) 38.75 
No. 8.——One Fold (24 “ = - ), 4.50 
No. 9.—Two Folds (27 A x: . ), 5.50 
No. 10.—Two Folds(36 “ “ 7 ), 7.00 


BLACKBOARD PAPER. 


This is put up in rolls, 3 feet wide, and may be 
purchased at the rate of 12 cts. a square foot. 


Map Form, with moulding at top, Heavy Paper, 
(18 square feet of surface), - - ~ - 2. 


The Map Form is very convenient and inexpen- 


| NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D., 
Author of the Large Bible Dictionary. 








A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
s this New Testament History, covering as it does 
he whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
and abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
notes, indexes, &c., &c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, journeys, labors and 
triumphs. 
The volume is adesirable prize for any student 
ofthe Bible. 780 Pages. $2; by Mail, $2,32. 


HANDY HELPS 
TO BIBLE LANDS 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 








HANDY HELPS consists of an outline map of 
Palestine, printed on heavy card-board, and ar- 
ranged for use in the Sunday-school, and wherever 
the Bible is studied. Accompanying the mapisa 
table of distances, with the names of the most im- 
portant places mentioned in Scripture history. By 
means of this table and other information in con- 
nection with the map, with a lead pencil any scho- 
lar may locate all P aces of especial interest, im- 
pressing their relative position on the mind more 
permanently than by any other course of study. 


Price, 50 Cents per Dozen. 


TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenient arrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 








FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 





A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - - ree dom 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c, 
A Usetul Life and Fragrant Memory, - 60c, 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 
Scholar, - ~ + - - - - - 86c. 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - =  86c, 
The Teacher’s Crown, - ~ - 86c. 


4a On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, nee 
tion, mailed to any address. ‘ darn De 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 
BETTER THAN RUBIES; 


OR, 


MABEL’S TREASURE. 
BY EMMA F. R. CAMPBELL, 
Four beautiful illustrations, $1.25. 





An exceedingly interesting book for girls, by an 
author well known tothe readers of The Sunday- 
School Times, who has in this delightful volume 
illustrated ina forcefuland attractive manner that 
“Wisdom is better than rubies.” A volume pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the home circle; filled with 
healthful, hopeful examples for all young persons, 








Arranged by Mrs. O. AUGUSTA CHENEY. 

A want has long been felt for just such a collec- 
tion as this is, adapted tothe Festivals and Con- 
certs that do so much to create an enthusiasm and 
love for our Sabbath-Schools. Several very sweet 
and simple sacred ballads are given, with afew 
dialogues and concert exercises. Price 50 cents; by 
mail 62 cents, : 














THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
Published Every Week, 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

/Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

A Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, to any one whe will 
solicit new subscribers, 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done. 

4 letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 








dn large or small quantities. 
Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 


The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way fer 207°" ts, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER, 











With. | 


